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Editorial. 


HE enormous expenditures now in operation out- 
reach comprehension and imagination. ‘The fig- 
ures spread before us are so vast that no mind can 
make them real. They will become only too real 
when the share each one must take in paying them 

is collected. No one will escape, and every one will feel 
the pinch of the nation’s necessities. Economy will become 
something more than the duty of patriotism, it will be the 
compulsion of living. The worst trial will be the pressure 
felt by those who can least stand it. The burden falls 
unevenly, and it could hardly be distributed with fairness. 
Human ingenuity could not devise a scheme of taxation 
which would be perfectly just and equitable. With pa- | 
tience under one’s own load must come realizing more what 
another’s is. Wherever there can be relief and assistance 
and sympathy, new ways of expressing them should be 
devised. Retrenchment should keep in mind conditions 
worse than one’s own. Selfishness is a greater peril 
than want. It comes with a certain naturalness, and 
will seem unavoidable, yet to be selfish now is repulsive. 
It is more than inhuman; it is disgusting. 


* 


UNDERNEATH the surging forces of the world are 
transformations preparing that will make even the 
changes of unprecedented war small by comparison. 
The mind clings to conjecture and prophecy, but not the 
most ingenious and daring touches the border of what 
we feel sure will come to pass. When Strafford was 
impeached, some one exclaimed, “God is making here a 
new world.”” Now that a more unscrupulous and dan- 
gerous tyranny is being impeached not in one country 
alone but before all nations, and when freedom shows a 
horizon never before seen, this can be said again, ‘‘God 
is making here a new world!” ‘Those who wished three 
years ago they had never lived to see what then began 


-are now realizing that there has been vouchsafed to them 


a privilege to which there is no parallel in all history. 
The event is beyond prediction, but it takes no optimism 
to be sure that it will bring to the human race undreamed- 
of opportunity. . 

Sad 


Mucu of what people are asked to give up on account 
of the war they can healthfully spare. They will be 
better off for eating less, and for giving up excess of 
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certain foods. Victims of candy intemperance would 
have better digestion as well as conscience if they would 
do their duty. Perhaps this will partly compensate for 
the most serious loss of the time, and that is the with- 
drawal of physicians and surgeons. ‘The demand upon 
the medical profession will cause an actual dearth of 
practitioners for ordinary needs. Already many people 
who depend on men for whom there are no possible sub- 
stitutes have to go without necessary attention. They 
must satisfy themselves with reflecting that they suffer 
in order that greater suffering may be relieved. Like 
Nelson, who would not let the ship’s surgeon attend to 
him out of turn, they must say, “Our brave fellows need 
him more.” A good many other people, who need 
nothing so much as to be thrown on their own resources 
of sense and care, will make the wholesome discovery 
that they can keep well without prescriptions. The 
really great peril of the situation is that resort to patent 
medicines may become more general. Self-dosing is 
worse than none. 


* 


A KINDLY suggestion made in a Boston daily paper 
contains the proposal that Universalism, having done its 
work of liberalizing the other churches, should now with- 
draw from the field and cease to spend money and keep 
up a division that has become useless. The suggestion 
was made by a very artless observer of the signs of 
the times. The writer of it failed to make any suggestion 
as to the future of the homeless Universalists that would 
be turned out of doors in a very cold world. ‘There are 
a few churches, mostly of the Congregational order, 
where an honest and outspoken Universalist or Unitarian 
would be received into membership without being com- 
pelled to recite a creed. The Apostles’ Creed is now 
regarded as the minimum of creedal formularies, but 
what well-instructed Unitarian could accept it as a correct 
version of Gospel history? Regarded as an _ historic 
relic, there are some who can use such language, but as 
yet there is no elbow room for outspoken Universalists 
and Unitarians in any of the churches banded together 
in the federation of churches. It is true that many 
Universalists are less heretical than any Unitarians are, 
but they have made a brave fight for liberty and deserve 
to survive until their welcome into the wide fellowship 
of churches is cordially extended. 


»* 


“CAMOUFLAGE” is a French word, describing a very 
Frenchy addition to the art of warfare. It is an art that 
verifies Longfellow’s remark, that “things are not what 
they seem.’ By it harmless logs of wood are made to 
look like engines of war and deadly machine-guns are 
made to look harmless. It is an art with a new name, 
but it has long been practised in other ways with intent 
to deceive. A conspicuous example is the treatment of 
that enemy—and friend—of the human race, alcohol. 
There is a large body of intelligent and conscientious men 
and women who have sworn “perpetual hate to all that 
can intoxicate’; but these people, being human, have 
the various ills that flesh is heir to. By those who 
manufacture and sell alcohol it is considered desirable to 
induce them to drink’ alcohol; they will not take it 
undisguised, and therefore camouflage is practised. To 
a pint of alcohol somewhat diluted is added, let us say, 
a little molasses, a little liquorice, a little glycerine, and 
a few drops of the tincture of some very bitter herb, 
just enough to give it a tang,—and there you have it, a 
medicine that will commend itself to thousands of people 
who would not drink a drop of rum on any occasion. Even 
the young hero who said he would try a spasm before he 
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would take a dose of brandy might readily take a dose 
of this palatable medicine and note with satisfaction 
the glow of warmth that followed. By arts of camouflage 
similar to this, millions of bottles of medicine, so called, 
have been manufactured and sold. There are farm- 
houses where a bottle of whiskey was never seen, but 
where a bushel of empty medicine bottles might be 
found. Bitters, as a medicine, commonly means a basis 
of brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, or just raw alcohol. They 
exhilarate but do not strengthen, and they benefit no one 
but the makers and dealers. 


* 


ALL men and women who are well educated and well 
developed are as many-sided as the work they do, or the 
faculties that are brought into action in habitual functions. 
Just now two very positive and almost antagonistic 
attitudes and activities are made necessary and inevitable 
by the events that are shaking the world from its fixed 
orbit. All men and women who think and whose sympa- 
thies are active have their attention drawn to the centre 
of Europe and the tragedies that are being enacted there 
on a vast scale. There are daily happenings there which 
might easily engross all thought, sympathy, and power 
to work; and yet because we are facing a different world, 
in which we are confronted by duties that are present and 
personal, it is possible and even desirable to act as if 
Central Europe were as far away as the moon, and no 
more entitled to a complete absorption of our interests 
and activities. It is a double life which we all must lead. 
If this is the case with common men and women, what 
must be the distractions of those who have to act for the 
nation, both at home and abroad. ‘Truly to be narrow- 
minded now is possible only to small minds engaged with 
trivial affairs. One happy result of this unhappy war 
may be the production of a generation of magnanimous 
souls, men and women large enough to see things whole 
and feel that nothing human is foreign to them. 


Great and Small. 


When the great Russian poet Derzhavin thought of 
God he was appalled by the immensity of time and 
space, by the impossibility of coming into social rela- 
tions with the Being who dwelt in light inaccessible, and 
then he bethought himself of the ‘sunshine in a drop of 
dew”’ and took courage. Although he could not compass 
infinity, infinity could encompass him, and shining into 


‘his life reveal itself. 


The sayings and parables recorded in the Gospels are 
like the sunshine in a drop of dew, revelations and illustra- 
tions of something in and about human life infinitely 
larger and more wonderful than the human mind can 
compass. Taken literally they reveal nothing. They | 
are like the tiny speck or the little drop that the observer 
puts under his microscope,—too small for the human 
eye to discern their proportions and qualities, yet they 
reveal the laws of the universe. Everything that hap- 
pens on the largest scale in unbounded space happens in 
the same order and by the same laws in the infinitesimal 
objects that the lens makes visible. 

Heaven, Hell, Satan, Judgment Day, and Resurrection 
are set in parables and narratives to show forth the nature 
of things unseen and eternal. ‘Taken literally, and en-— 
forced as historic by the peripatetic evangelist, they — 
wks the imagination and are robbed of their proper — 
effect. ie 

[f any of the things described in parables could ha 
at all, they must have happened to millions and mil 
and millions of human beings brought to Judgenen 
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_ time and eternity. In order to illustrate the principles 
_ upon which moral judgment proceeds, one case is selected 
__ by the master of parable-making and enlarged-under the 
lens of his spiritual insight until it is large enough to 
explain the universe of being. 

For aught we know, all the visible and invisible worlds 
and systems that we know about and think about may 
j have ample room in any molecule of matter; and all we 


see and know may to larger minds be but as the dust in . 


the balance compared with other systems of worlds. 
What is great and what is small in the human world? 
In these tumultuous days all the common measures of 
greatness are pushed aside. The world over, princes, 
powers, and potentates are thrown into the dust heap 
_ with commonplace humanity. Kings, kaisers, and czars 
are treated with scant ceremony. When a few years 
have passed and the awful sifting process of war is over, 
who will be accounted great? Certainly no one because 
of rank or title, and, quite as certainly, some who are 
now unknown to fame and fortune. No position is so 
___well defended that it may not be abolished by the uprising 
__ waves of social discontent or humane enthusiasm. 
The question that now confronts us all everywhere 
the world over is, ‘‘What will be left of civilization and 
Christianity when the work of destruction is finished?” 
One thing is certain: the difference between good and 
evil, virtue and vice, honor and dishonor, will be more 
clearly marked than ever before in the ups and downs of 
human progress. | 
Humanity will have been thrown into the crucible, 
and the process of-refining will have so far separated 


be no lack of a standard of comparison by which to test 
the candidates for high positions in the estimation of 
the world. 
The human race has been bejuggled for countless cen- 
turies by false standards of greatness. There have been 
_ many successive waves of what we call progress, and 
each stage has left its standards of superiority as “‘left- 
overs” for the next army of progress to use until new 
standards and tests could be provided. 

In its promise and potency for evil a single germ of a 
malignant disease may be more than a match for millions 
of beneficial growths which are unguarded. Europe 
has been devastated by plague and cholera again and 
again because the antidote for the evil thing that did its 
deadly work in secrecy was not known. That Europe 
is not now swept by typhus, malaria, and the plague is 
because science has found a way to check them. One 
disease germ, not foreseen and made innocuous by some 
proper germicide, falling into what for its purposes would 
be “good ground,” might work more devastation than 
all the armies of Europe. Some of the giant evils of the 
world are microscopic in origin; they love darkness, and 
do their deadly work while men sleep. Great move- 
_ ments which enlist the sympathies and services of millions 
ae are often caused by the silent thinking of one 
solitary man who advanced a step farther than any one 
else had ever done toward the statement of a truth of 

tal importance to men and nations. Whole systems of 
logy and religion fall in ruins because they contained 
half-truths and were bound to shrink and lose their 
ight supports when some thoughtful soul perceived 
1 dimly the other half of that truth which was to 
men free. : 
‘search for reality is one of the most interesting 
suits. In all the whirling cosmos it is a perfect 
tion to feel beneath the central life of the soul one 
int of contact with reality, and to know that, what- 
that will endure. Such an experience 
it gives courage and hope to the thinker 
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and the toiler. ‘The shams and shows that distract the 
senses and divert the active powers from their proper 
tasks lose their fatal charms the moment reality manifests 
itself. In the presence of the real things nothing has 
- oe to cajole or to divert the soul from its proper 
asks. 


The Song of the Sweater. 


History repeats itself, though often with variants. 
Thomas Hood wrote his ‘‘Song of the Shirt”’ early in the 
nineteenth century, and a sad little poem it was. If he 
were writing early in the twentieth century he might 
give us a more cheerful variant, calling it the ‘Song of the 
Sweater:’’ and instead of the refrain “Stitch, stitch, 
stitch”’ we should have ‘“‘ Knit, knit, knit.” 

The tiny click of the needles is heard on every side. 
You see people knitting, not only in their homes, but in 
the street-cars and steam-trains, in automobiles and 
sailboats, in lecture-rooms, theatres, concerts, and even 
in church. Here once more history repeats itself. We 
are told that in the days of the French Revolution women 
attended the great National Convention, knitting while 
they listened to the oratory of Mirabeau. When the 
first call came for sweaters, scarfs, and socks, the knitting 
was a little more conspicuous, even pretentious, than it. 
is now, but it goes steadily on, fingers flying fast at the bid- 
ding of anxious and sympathetic hearts, and the output is 
enormous. Not only do women of mature age ply their 
needles, but young girls also, and children too, have 
caught the fever. 

It may indeed be called a fever. That explains why 
three men, all above seventy-five years of age, neighbors 
of the writer, have not betaken themselves to the needles. 
Fevers are more contagious among the youthful than 
among the aged. Might not these excellent white-haired 
friends, idle and bored the greater part of the time, save 
themselves from at least a portion of their boredom by 
starting either a sweater or a pair of socks, condescend- 
ingly allowing their good wives to teach them the stitches? 
We opine that they might find this mild and restful 
occupation actually diverting. Sturdy New England 
prejudices, becoming encrusted upon a man after three- 
score years and ten, are not easily broken through, but 
could not our national campaign of knitting be pushed 
into a still wider field? Hundreds and thousands of our 
young men are now established in camps. They form 
probably the finest army, physically and intellectually, 
ever assembled. We are now told that, despite their 
long working hours of drilling, there are times of idleness, 
days and evenings when hours hang heavily on their 
hands. 

We know enough about demonology to make us 
suspect that ‘‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.”’ Moral problems therefore enter into the 
case. One of the remedies for this boredom and exposure 
to the contagion and infection of haunting vice is the 
supplying of all training-camps with books and magazines. 
This project is excellent, but, in the free language of the 
much-quoted waiter in the restaurant, “What is the 
matter with knitting?’’ Why is that omitted? Could 
not the easy, pleasant occupation of knitting be intro- 
duced into our camps, letting it fill the burdensome, 
often dangerous hours between hard physical exercises? 

This diversion is actually much in vogue in the allied 
armies in Europe. A newspaper correspondent tells us 
that he saw in some barracks in Paris many Highlanders, 
six-footers, with pipes in their mouths, bare legs crossed, 
knitting industriously. One big fellow, asked to exhibit 
his work, held up a stocking with genuine pride, saying 
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as he did so, “‘ Most of our British soldiers who have been 
in the colonies spend their unoccupied time in knitting.’ 

An elderly woman who ardently admired Robert 
Louis Stevenson once called upon him at a New York 
hotel. She was told that he was ill in bed. Stranger 
though she was to the great literary artist, she begged to 
be admitted to the sick-room. Seating herself she 
attempted conversation, but it flagged, as they were 
both shy and ill at ease. Presently Stevenson gently 
asked, ‘‘Can you knit?” His visitor at once replied that 
she - could. Whereupon the great novelist remarked 
pleasantly, drawing his hands from beneath the quilt 
where he had been keeping them, ‘‘So can I,” and held 
up his own knitting-work. After he started his work 
again, the talk went on much more smoothly. 

There is much to be said for knitting. It could be a 
remedy not only for the cold and wet of our soldiers’ 
bodies, but also for the ennui of their minds, in the long, 
snow-clogged days and evenings of the approaching winter. 
Good it is that thousands of loving, faithful hands should 
be plying knitting-needles by home firesides,—good for 
those who knit and for those for whom they knit; but 
why not carry the war into Africa? Why not provide 
our encamped soldier boys with needles and yarn, 
which could banish boredom and increase the warm 
woollen necessaries of life? Hae. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


To the Ministers and Churches of the Fellowship:— 
What will you do this year to maintain and strengthen 
religious faith? 


What You Did Last Year. 

Last year you aided 9 parishes in New England, 15 in 
the Middle States, 13 in the Southern, 9 in the Western, 
5 in the Rocky Mountain, 15 in the Pacific States, and 
4 in the Canadian Northwest,—parishes representing an 
amazing diversity of opportunity. In addition to these 
70 aided parishes, you assisted in supporting 7 ministers 
serving 17 missionary stations among New Americans, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Icelanders, Finns, and Italians. 
You assisted preaching missions in 50 parishes, and in 
stimulating special meetings of one and another kind that 
reached one-third of all our churches. You assisted in 
sending out special preachers and field secretaries to a 
large number of churches in all parts of the United States. 
You assisted in the publication of special material for 
the Training Camps, 405,350 tracts, 3,300 Year Books, 
14,112 Annual Reports, 5,000 copies of the new tract 
list, new manuals for religious education, and in 60,000 
distributions of one and another kind from the Publication 
Department. Through the Department of Community 
Service you assisted in carrying forward far-reaching 
plans for social betterment, including services for our 
soldiers. You further assisted in many varied works 
which cannot be easily tabulated, all of which should be a 
source of gratification to our fellowship. 

What We Are Accomplishing. 

The present crisis offers an extraordinary opportunity 
for the extension of liberal faith. Never have the con- 
ventional forms of belief received such shocks as have 
been given them by the war. Men are seeking for the 
largest truths and.the great realities, and as never before 
in our time they are impatient with anything less than 
these. This is our opportunity. We wish to use it 
every way that we are able. By preaching at the camps, 
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by the widest use of publicity, by the dissemination of 
our literature, by vigorously maintaining the aided 
churches in whose support we are now engaged, we wish 
strongly to sustain our work. 

Do you realize the great influence which our churches 
have exerted? When the Association was founded, 
ninety-two years ago, there were 200 Unitarian churches 
in the United States. Now there are 500. Then there 
was little knowledge of liberal religion. Now it is widely 
known and respected. Indeed, it is not a little feared by 
more conservative bodies. Our churches have exerted a 
widespread and vast influence, and the record of the 
later years gives renewed encouragement. In past 
crises our churches have responded nobly. Shall we not 
lay hold of the present opportunity? 


When Will You Give? 


All that can be given will be wisely and carefully used. 
Last year nine-tenths of our income from the churches 
was received during the last three weeks of the fiscal 
year. Always a source of peril, the danger of leaving the 
collections until the end of the fiscal year in the present 
crisis has increased a thousand-fold. An increasing 
number of churches take the collection in the autumn. 
Some churches take collections both in the autumn and in 
the spring. We most earnestly ask you not to delay 
collecting your contribution until April. We strongly 
recommend the methods found effective in many of our 
churches—a thorough canvass of the parish by com- 
mittees, by circulars, and by frequent announcements 
from the pulpit. 

Appeals urgent beyond any that our generation has 
known come to us daily. While we labor to meet the 
overwhelming demands of the hour, we cannot neglect 
to maintain and to feed the hope upon which our civiliza- 
tion rests. Never was there a time when the ministration 
of faith was more needed. 

Louis C. CornIsH, 
Secretary. 


Current Copics. 


In designating Wednesday, October 24, as Liberty Day, 
President Wilson in a proclamation issued at the begin- 
ning of the week urged general participation in the second 
Liberty Loan as a pressing national duty. On the day 
of the issuance of the proclamation it appeared that the 
people at large were not buying the bonds at the rate 
which was necessary if the minimum amount named, 
$3,000,000,000, was to be subscribed by the end of the 
month. After outlining the purpose of Liberty Day as 
a day on which the people should pledge to the Goy- 
ernment their unqualified support, the President made 
appeal as follows: “Let the result be so impressive and 


. emphatic that it will echo throughout the empire of our 


enemy as an index of what America intends to do to bring 
this war to a victorious conclusion.” Mass meetings to 
carry out the President’s purpose are being planned 
throughout the country. It was hoped at the beginning 
of the week that subscriptions, would be greatly stimu- 
lated by the President’s plea to the patriotism of the 
people in a grave national and international crisis. 


* 


MEAaSuRES designed to exert the full economic pressure 
of the United States against Germany were formulated 
at the beginning of the week, when President Wilson — 
issued an executive order creating a War Trade Board 
to exercise full control over exports as well as impor 
and to prevent “trading, directly or indirectly, w 
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enemy or an ally of the enemy, even within the United 
States.”” The executive order, which is based on the 
newly enacted Trade with the Enemy Act, includes a 
provision empowering the Postmaster-General to stop 
the distribution by any agency of all foreign-language 
newspapers that publish articles detrimental to the 
prosecution of the war. The War Trade Board, which 
will be assisted by a War Trades Council, which succeeds 
the Exports Council in the general function of super- 
vising the operations of the existing embargo, is headed 
by Mr. Vance C. McCormick as representing the Secretary 
of State, and includes representatives of the Treasury, 
_ Agricultural and Commerce Departments and of the 
Food Administrator and the Shipping Board. 


om 


RECENT events in Berlin indicate a growing cleavage 
between the Government and the dominant group of 
parties in the Reichstag, consisting of the Socialists, the 
Centrists, and the Progressives. The alignment against 
the Government was brought out in sharp outline last 
week, when Chancellor Michaelis announced that a 
mutiny of the Russian Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Council type 
had been suppressed on four or five German warships, 
and accused the radical Socialists of having fathered the 
pacifist movement in the German Navy. The Chancel- 
lor’s announcement caused an uproar in the Reichstag 
on the eve of its adjournment. ‘The Socialists vigorously 
denied any part in the mutiny described by the Chan- 
cellor, and accused Dr. Michaelis of seeking to discredit 
the movement for parliamentarization by an attack upon 
the Socialist party. At the beginning of the week Dr. 
Erzberger, one of the chiefs of the Centre, declared that 
the bloc stood unbroken in its determination to bring 
about the liberalization of the government of Germany 
and indicated the probability of the early fall of the 
Michaelis ministry. 

»* 


THE official admission of the existence and suppression 
of a mutiny in the German Navy was received with inter- 
est in the Entente capitals as a possible indication of the 
rise in Germany of an articulate movement against the 
continuance of the war for the territorial purposes re- 
cently indicated by the German Government, including 
the retention of Alsace-Lorraine. This view of the 
internal situation in Germany was invested with special 
interest by the previous announcement by the French 
Premier that France must insist upon the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine as an irreducible condition of peace and 
by the declaration by the British Government that Great 

_ Britain stands squarely behind the French demand for 
the surrender of the “lost provinces’ to France. The 
estimate of the German mutiny as a grave development 
in the internal situation in Germany was rendered some- 
what doubtful by the charges in the Reichstag that the 
incident had been grossly exaggerated by Chancellor 
Michaelis for the political effect it would have on the 

_ standing of the Socialists and their allies in the chamber. 


” ad 


A NEW menace to the Russian Government appeared 
at the end of last week, when the Germans landed a force 
on the island of Oesel, at the mouth of the Gulf.of Riga, 
and proceeded to occupy the island after a naval engage- 
ment off Oesel and the neighboring island of Dago. By 
seizing Oesel the Germans succeeded in bottling up the 
If of Riga, where the bulk of the Russian Baltic fleet 
ssumed to be concentrated. The invaders also 

d their forces about one hundred miles nearer 
ograd than is Riga, the main base of the offensive 
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against Russia along the Baltic coast. Confronted by 
the new problem, Premier Kerensky made energetic prep- 
arations to halt the Germans, and issued a proclamation 
to the Baltic fleet exhorting the men in the ranks to justify 
Russia’s faith in them by obeying their officers and 
offering a patriotic resistance to the enemy. It was 
announced in Petrograd last Monday that the Germans 
had already overrun Oesel and had taken its capital, 
Arensburg. The new German movement appeared to 
imperil the entire right wing of the Russian line. 


* 


THE German blow against Russia was delivered during 
a pause in the slow but sure advance of the French and 
British armies on the west front. The net result of the 
British and French advances in Flanders and Northern 
France was the apparent demonstration of the power of 
the Entente forces to push the enemy back whenever in 
the judgment of the supreme commands of Great Britain 
and France it is necessary to do so. This conclusion, at 
which all the recent operations at the west front seem to 
point, is significant in view of the preparations for a 
general advance on the west front which are being car- 
ried on by the War Department at Washington in con- 
junction with the British and French commands. ‘There 
are intimations from Rome that the Italian armies, 
having crossed the strategic frontier of Austria-Hungary 
on the Bainsizza plateau, are consolidating their new 
positions and reorganizing their striking power with a 
view to participation in the combined offensive on all 
fronts which in all probability will be launched when the 
American army in France is ready to carry out its part 
of the common military plan. 


Brevities. 


Rules for living: Yesterday is gone, forget it. "To-day 
is here, use it. To-morrow may never come, do not 


worry. 


Those who wish to understand and appreciate the food 
conservation programme should write to the United 
States Food Administration, Washington, D.C., for full 
information, blanks, and pamphlets. 


The French have always possessed distinction of man- 
ners. A traveller asked recently the head-waiter at a 
restaurant in Paris what cheese he considered the best. 
“After the kind Monsieur likes best comes Roquefort,”’ 
was the suave reply. 


Sixty girls at Vassar last summer gave up their usual 
vacation to stay and do farm work. Each morning saw 
them up at four, and at their tasks until six at night. 
From novices, mistaking pumpkin vines for morning- 
glories, they. became adepts in agricultural work. 


The ancient prophet named among the fruits of peace 
that there should be again in a city made desolate by 
war old men and women, and the streets should be full 
of boys and girls playing games. Such things have 
always followed in the track of war, and for even deso- 
lated Belgium that happy time will come. 


There is no mystical significance in the immense fields 
of poppies that now deck the battlefields of France and 
Belgium; they are indigenous to the soil, but they come as 
a natural prophecy of restoration. The poppies and the 
corn-flowers (the Kaiser’s favorite flower) have always 
decorated the wheatfields of those fertile plains, making 
them brilliant with the red, white, and blue of repub- 
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licanism. May the omen be quickly fulfilled when the 
black wings of war are folded forever in dark caves of 
oblivion! 


When one reads a description of the sufferings of the 
Belgians under German rule, one wonders again how there 
can be people who still say that such suffering should 
be allowed, with no hand raised in their defence. 


Reports of delays in receiving the Register have been 
more numerous lately than usual. In answer to in- 
quiries we would say that the mailing date has not been 
changed and that the papers leave the printing-office 
on Thursdays, the date of the paper, as for many years. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Misapprehensions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


So delightful were the Conference meetings, so many 
were the evidences of unity of spirit, and of affection 
that bridged international boundaries, that a word of 
criticism on some of the utterances may seem ungra- 
cious. It may, however, be instrumental in placing the 
Canadian and British viewpoint before some of our 
brethren in the United States and so lead to an even 
better understanding than exists at present. 

First of all, why do you dear people think it almost 
necessary to condole with us because we live under a 
monarchy, or at the very least to let us know in a most 
kindly way that of course you understand that in the 
British Constitution the king is but a fifth wheel to the 
coach or at the best but a figurehead to the ship of state, 
and that when we sing “God save the King!” we really 
pray for the people, the nation, the country, or for any- 
thing or everything except the king himself? ‘Thus in 
one meeting (outside the Conference proper) Mr. Holmes 
—whom we all love and revere in spite of differences in 
opinion—in praising the British system said that it was 
hardly right to call it a ‘“‘limited monarchy,” it was “all 
limit and no monarchy.’ Again, Judge Taft—whom 
also we regard with honor and gratitude—in smoothing 
over the feelings of some good Republicans who felt 
chary at forming alliance with monarchical countries 
such as Italy and Great Britain said in effect that they 
need not be nervous, because in these countries “the king 
had as little power as an ex-President of the United 
States.” I would dearly like our good friends to know 
that many Canadians and other British people consider 
a monarchy such as ours the very best type of govern- 
ment extant. We look up to the king with a personal 
attachment which, however we love the Union Jack, we 
could never feel for a flag. We know that the king to-day 
is one of the hardest-worked servants of the Empire. 
He has always been a hard worker, but since the war 
broke over us he has been at work constantly and con- 
tinuously. From eight in the morning till eleven at 
night, with intervals for the simplest meals, is his ordi- 
nary working-day. He still begins his day by reading 
the Bible, he goes to church on Sunday, but the little 
recreation which he used to allow himself has vanished. 
For one thing he frequently presides at Privy Council 
meetings, where his intimate knowledge both of social 
and of foreign affairs is always of the utmost value. We 
feel for the deep sorrow which must ever weigh on his 
heart, a sorrow such as Lincoln would have felt had a 
much-blacker-hearted Jeff Davis been his close blood- 
relative. And again, we think that he must sorrow in 
a more personal way, with the sorrow of our Empire and 
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of its stricken families, than he could if he had come to 
his position as a political party leader. 

If I do not mistake, the British coronation service 
includes that great psalm which embodies the Hebrew 
ideal of kingship: ‘‘He shall judge thy people according 
to right, and defend the poor.... He shall keep the 
simple folk by their right, defend the children of the 
poor, and punish the wrongdoer.... He shall deliver 
the poor when he crieth, the needy also and him that hath 
no helper. He shall be favorable to the simple and 
needy, and shall preserve the souls of the needy. He 
shall deliver their souls from falsehood and wrong and 
dear shall their blood be in his sight.’”” ‘To realize these 
ideals King George strives and throughout his reign has 
consistently striven. We are proud to live under him 
and to be in some small way his fellow-workers. ~_ 

Having spoken of the king I would like to remove 
a few misapprehensions regarding Britain and the British 
people, but I have already trespassed too much on your 
space. 


Jas. W. Rocu. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Their Beauty Shalf Not Die. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


(After reading Victor Chapman’s letters from France.) 


Where thou hast trodden, O Death, 

All the black pathway, 

Lo, the bright poppies, 

Scarlet poppies upspringing, 

Rooted in fire and blood, 

Lifted to beauty. 

On thy dark track, O Death, 

Lo, radiant poppies; 

And high overhead, Z 
Skylarks are singing. 


In thy dark arms, O Death, 

They sleep, the young, the great-hearted, 
Earth is drenched with their blood, 
It is flame in her bosom. 

In thy dark arms, O Death, 

They sleep and are silent. 

From their deep sleep and pain, 
From their valor and beauty, 
Bloom the bright poppies, 

Poppies © 

Into the sunlight springing; 

And high overhead, 

Skylarks are singing. 


A Unitarian’s Interest in Luther. 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


Different versions of Luther are possible. We may 
emphasize his conservatism, his retention of ancient 
theology, his check upon all tendencies to a radical new 
formulation of religion, his retardation of the Reforma- 
tion to that slow pace with which the governing nobility _ 
of his age could move. We may, on the other hand, 
so extricate and isolate his fresh insight into Christianity 
as a religion of experience that he would seem to be an 
emancipator from ancient dogma. The old and the — 
new met in him, and it is easy to convict him of incon- — 
sistencies and contradictions. Without desire to accuse — 
or defend him for these unreconciled aspects, it is prof 
able to consider one interesting fact—the fact that 
great religious experience properly thought out w 
have liberated the Christian Church from the dogmas o! 
the Trinity and the Two Natures in Christ. The re 
tion of that fact makes Luther doubly inte : 
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Unitarians. The fact is easy to recognize, since in 
the early period of his career he and Melanchthon sharply 
distinguished the knowledge contained implicitly in 
the religious experience from the metaphysical doctrines 
of Nicene orthodoxy. In 1521 Melanchthon formulated 
the Lutheran teaching in his ‘‘Loci Communes.” In 
this first theological expression of Lutheran thought he 
refuses to devote effort to the mysteries which, as ex- 
perience shows, can be investigated only with peril. 
He will not go into the incomprehensible subjects of the 
unity and trinity of God, the mystery of creation, the 
mode of the incarnation. What profit indeed has come 
of all the theological discussion of such matters for so 
many centuries! It has only obscured the gospel itself, the 
effective religious element, and profited heresy more 
than Catholic doctrine. ° The true knowledge of Christ 
is to know his religious effect on us, not, as theologians 
teach, to scrutinize his two natures and the modes of 
incarnation. So speaks Melanchthon. 

That surely is a proposition congenial to Unitarians: 
to know Christ is to know a beneficent effect of Christ 
on us, not to speculate about his metaphysical relation 
to deity. Luther is consistent with himself on this 
important point. Christ as a man revealed to us the 
_ loving kindness .of the divine character. The meta- 

physical deity of Christ was not contained in that simple 

‘experience. It was a truth which Early Fathers had 
drawn from revelation, and Luther had no desire to 
dispute them. He was fundamentally a conservative, 
and his sole doctrinal concern was to rescue the truth 
of the forgiveness of sins from the complications and 
corruptions of the sacerdotal system of penance and 
indulgences. Obey, then, the Catholic tradition of the 
trinity in God, but do not try to understand it. You 
will never understand it. It is inconceivable. It must 
be sheerly believed (ungemeistert geglaubt). We must 
remember that Luther claims his teaching to be the 
true Catholic faith and as such entitled to protection 
on the part of magistrates and princes. But the Nicene 
orthodoxy was firmly embedded in the very law of 
society which princes administered. The conservative 

_ Luther was not likely to imperil his reform by taking up 

a radicalism which would make him ipso facto an outlaw. 

Similarly, the Logos doctrine applied to Christ was a 

philosophical conception beyond the sphere of that 

knowledge of Christ enjoyed in religious experience. 

We speak of that experience as an action of the Spirit 

of God in us: the Spirit does not reveal what lies beyond 

the earthly life of the man Jesus between the cradle and 
the cross. To think out the meaning of the Logos idea 
is a philosophic ramble of thought (ein spazierfliichtigen 

Gedanken—wie die Platonici thun). Religion as such 

finds only an ethical, not a metaphysical truth of deity 
in Christ. The deity that religious experience finds in 
him is the inexhaustible gracious will to help and show 
mercy. Christ’s religious office as man is thus a divine 
_ office, revealing as he does the gracious character of God 
and so bringing home to the despairing soul the divine 
forgiveness of sin. 

Luther is explicit on the point that Jesus was “ Word 
‘of God” as man, and as man pure and simple (Jauterer 
_ Mensch). He is not, of course, denying the Church 
dogma. He is saying only that whatever divine majesty 
in an ontological sense belonged to the man Jesus was not 
a factor for the religious experience. When theologians, 
ie said, “bore through the sky with their heads and 
< around in heaven, they find no one, for Christ lives 
e manger and in the woman’s bosom.” ‘You must 
yw that Christ was really an ignorant and foolish boy 
he rest of us children. I do not approve of the 
-of some, that at that time Christ had sure and 
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absolute knowledge of everything. Indeed, he was 
really an ignorant boy and later grew in years and wisdom, 
just as Luke says.’”’ ‘‘The sophists have depicted him 
to show how he is at once both God and man—but this 
is only a sophistic knowledge of Christ. For Christ is 
not called Christ for the reason that he has two natures. 
How does that concern me? Rather does he bear this 
glorious and comforting name from the office and work 
which he took on himself.’ ‘He who will brood and 
reckon how to make it rhyme that God and man are 
one person, let him brood on forever and see what he gets 
out of it. Many have lost their wits over that reckoning 
and rhyming.”” So speaks the Luther who had no confi- 
dence in philosophic reason. The Nicene orthodoxy 
could not be rationally justified and it was not contained 
in the religious experience. It was simply retained as 
somehow given in revelation. 

The great Unitarian insistence has been on the gospel 
of the Fatherhood of God. By that we mean a character 
in God, such a character as allows the heart to go out to 
him in love and longing and incites us to live as children 
of a supreme beneficence. That was the faith which 
Iuther longed to reach. A bad theological inheritance 
made it difficult. ‘‘This is the acme of faith, to believe 
that God who saves so few and condemns so many is 
merciful; that he is just who at his own pleasure has 
made us necessarily doomed to damnation, so that he 
seems to delight in the tortures of the wretched and to 
be more deserving of hatred than of love. If by any 
effort of reason I could conceive how God, who shows so 
much anger and harshness, could be merciful and just, 
there would be no need of faith.’’ Only one thing saved 
him from such dire distress. The Bible contained a 
“Word of God,” a truth which could become an inner 
truth of the soul’s experience, a real message of God 
therefore to the distressed and self-accused sinner so 
fearful of Divine vengeance, an inner truth through 
which God really acted in man’s experience. That Word 
of God was Christ; that is, the divine character and 
disposition revealed in a man. ‘‘Where I image Christ 
to myself—I let all thoughts and speculations of the 
divine majesty and glory of all things go. I hang and 
cleave to the humanity of Christ; for there there is no 
terror, but sheer friendliness and joy, and thus I learn 
to know the Father through him. Thereby such a light 
and knowledge bursts on me that I know with a certainty 
what God is and how he is disposed.” 

Unfortunately, Luther, because of his bad theological 
inheritance, believed that apart from this manifestation 
of perfect loving goodness in Jesus of Nazareth there 
was no other. He limited the action of God on the human 
heart to this one sacramental channel. Neither reason 
nor the Bible as a whole—nor again the facts of religion 
exhibited in fields beyond Christianity—supports this 
narrow view. We may not follow Luther in his limitation 
of knowledge and insight, but Luther is useful to us in 
his expression of a truth whose reach was greater than 
he knew. A man may be a sacrament of God. Above 
all, the man of Nazareth may be such a means of grace. 
There have been moments doubtless when the perfection 
of the rose or the first refreshing flower of spring has made 
us know, suddenly, irresistibly, mysteriously, the perfect 
and ultimate unity which holds the many broken things 
of our experience in lovely concord that is a kind of 
esthetic revelation. So there are human souls and 
characters which at some moment are so seen, seen at 
last and so deeply seen, that the Eternal and the Holy— 
the God we search for—seems to shine through their 
frailty and their human finiteness. When the dying 
Bunsen said to the dear human presence beside him, 
“In thine eyes have I seen the Eternal,” it was not the 
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rhetoric of tender affection. It was a soul’s real-ex- 
perience, the discovery that, in ways ineffable and beyond 
our power to define, the Infinite, the Divine, discloses 
itself through its finite and human offspring. Luther 
was not without a sénse of the larger range of his thought 
about Christ. The Christian, he said, could serve as 
Christ. ‘‘If a man is laid hold of by,the gospel and has 
the word of God, he can make the blind to see and the 
lame well. For God’s word is in him and he is God’s 
son, and through God’s grace and gifts we do what God 
of himself does.” 


The Metrical Hobble. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


As there is something disquieting in the thought of a 
widow whose grief finds a shade too much mitigation in 
the distraction of selecting a becoming bonnet, so are our 
sensibilities a little chafed at the thought of a poet who 
dams any great emotion while he runs up and down the 
alphabet, or a rhyming dictionary, in quest of words 
which will furnish a metrical bonnet that is chic and be- 
coming to the woe or joy which wears it. 

One may concede that any light, mandolin emotion 
may wear rings on its fingers and bells on its toes, as Poe 
demonstrated in. his most popular poem. But the poet 
with great responses to the great stimuli of the universe, 
the poet who is one with the great poetic forces of nature 
as they are expressed in the chants of sea and rivers, or 
the more silent rhythm of the ebb and flow of leafy tides 
from spring to autumn, feels, like them, a cosmic compul- 
sion which cannot be halted by metrical tethers that 
bind the bardling. Some poets seem to demand singing 
robes, of Oriental rather than Occidental cut. 

At this point, however, one ‘should remember that 
admirable maxim which says that ‘‘no unqualified state- 
ment is ever wholly true—not even this one.’’ There 
have been poets, galvanized by a great emotion, who 
could still manage to take time to pick rhymes without 
cross-circuiting the currents of inspiration; witness the 
evidence in “The Chambered Nautilus’? and Whit- 
man’s ‘“O Captain! My Captain!’”’ Perfect candor also 
compels the admission that a rhyming word, with a 
fresh suggestion, may pollenize the thought into un- 
foreseen fertility. Hence it may happen that a poet 
sometimes says things of which he never thought—a 
fait accompli, which may or may not justify itself. 

On the other hand, perfect sincerity, as well as the law 
of economy of attention, is severely taxed for the poet 
who is not sure how long the divine fire will burn while he 
is musing. ‘There is also much suggestive evidence on 
this point in the fact that nearly all great poetry from Job 
to Whitman has evaded the metrical hobble of rhyme. 
If it ever could get into the clutch of poetasters, a great 
emotion would cry out, ‘“Unhand me, gentlemen; by 
heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me!” Fort- 
unately, the great poetic idea, obeying the law of kind 
to kind, always gets away from little rhymsters and finds 
the great poet who will give it its rightful incarnation. 
The eagle does not lay its eggs in a chickadee’s nest. 

Had Shakespeare believed that the great tidal beats 
of his thought and feeling could have been given to the 
world within the bounds of rhyme, he would undoubtedly 
have used that medium instead of the blank verse in 
which all his greatest work was done. But no one can 
impugn the inerrancy of his inspiration in that particular. 
Could we for a moment endure, or even recognize, the 
majesty of Lear’s or Hamlet’s grief in rhymed trimeters or 
tetrameters? Or could we be consoled by the most 
flawless of rhymed paraphrases of the Ninetieth or the 


Ninety-first Psalm, whose great accent so perfectly © 
echoes the greatness of the theme which inspired it? 


“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
In all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
. Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God. 


Thou carriest them away as with a flood; 
They are as a sleep: 

In the morning they are like grass 

Which groweth up.” 


Reading poetry like this, we need no one to tell us that 
it was the fusing force of spirit, and no letter quest, 
which made molten its immortal rhythm. The poet and 
translator were composed by the poem quite as much as 
the poem was composed by the poet and translator. ‘The 
same pulse throbs through all of the great free poetry of 
the Bible, as it is found in the Old Testament prophets, 
Job, and the parables of Jesus. Compare with the mental 
nebulz and corduroy movement of most recent free verse 
the regal rhythm of simplicity and sincerity, evident in 
these passages from Isaiah :— 


“Thy sun shall no more go down; : 
Neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: 
For the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, 
And the days of thy mourning 
Shall be ended. 


For ye shall go out with joy, 

And be led forth with peace. 

The mountains and the hills 

Shall break forth before you into singing, 
And all the trees of the field 

Shall clap their hands. 


We all do fade as a leaf; 
And our iniquities, like the wind, 
Have taken us away.” 


Again, how unconsciously perfect an imagist was 
Jeremiah, when he wrote,— 


“Babylon hath been a golden cup 
In the Lord’s hand, 
That made all the earth drunken.” 
Once more, in the New Testament, read alongside of 
typical examples of free verse of to-day the stately metre 
of Scriptural emotion :— 


“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Which killest the prophets, 
And stonest them that are sent unto thee; 
How often would I have gathered thy children together, 
As a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
And ye would not!”’ 


In like manner almost all the parables of Jesus have the 
masterly cadence of great free verse. In other words, a 
poet—and the man of Nazareth was one of the greatest 
the world has ever known—a poet cannot help being a 
poet whatever the medium he uses. Conversely, the 
proser, even if he rhyme his head off, or label his deliver- 
ances ‘‘free verse,’’ cannot make the bare bones that stick 
through the skin of his hack-horse pass for the wings of 
Pegasus. ‘Truth is sad, as Emerson observed, and the | 
fact just mentioned is indubitably such a truth. Even 
sadder is the fact that full many a self-elected poet is 
apparently unable to distinguish between free verse and | 
free worse, which is nothing but inchoate irrelevancy. 
Happily for the world, such literary haberdashery is” 
doomed to the hectic mortality of its erotic and chaotic 
sister-art known as cubism. “cdl 

Least of all may most of recent free verse, so ¢ 
lay any claim to newness, though it may call 
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a revival—if it dares. All poets of all races and all ages 
have written free verse. Ptah Hotep, of the fifth dynasty 
in Egypt, came very near writing excellent free verse. In 
modern times, Milton’s ‘‘Lycidas,” in the liberty of its 
short lines, is virtually free verse. One of Coventry 
Patmore’s best poems, ‘‘’Toys,’’ is free verse so far as the 
irregular length of its lines is concerned, as are many 
passages in the best works of Matthew Arnold and Stephen 
Phillips. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
He that hath ears to hear, and especially he that hath a 
mind to write, let him read aloud again and again from the 

_Old and New Testament, for in writing, even more than 
in one’s gait, vera incessu patuit dea, and nowhere outside 
of the Bible have we any great body of literature in which 
the rhetorical gait is so uniformly the majestic tread of 
the gods. 

Aside from the ethical tonic imbibed by such readings, 
the writer (unless he is hopeless) cannot escape the 


lesson that the blessed old prophets, bards, apostles, and’ 


their translators wrote only when they had something 
that cried for utterance, which gave them the only kind 
of inspiration that makes literature dynamic. No one 
can tell the true poet what kind of verse he should use, 
for when the “ethereal tides roll and circulate through 
him, then he is caught up into the life of the Universe, 
his speech is thunder, his thought is law.” 

If through the grace of Heaven he is thus caught up, 
the chances are that the volume and velocity of his emo- 
tion will fitly mould his metres, as the volume and mo- 
mentum of the Mississippi have given to its measures the 
epic majesty of the Father of Waters. 


The Religion of the Inarticulate. 


Donald Hankey was a member of the Established 
Church; he wrote as a friend, not an enemy, of Chris- 
tianity. Throughout his books there breathes a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness, and a wonderful sympathy with all 
that is good and true in the worst of men and things. He 
had been nurtured in the faith of the Episcopal Church 
of England, and he was trained in its creeds and dogmas. 
For many years, while life ran along smooth paths, his 
faith had sufficed. When he was brought face to face with 
stern realities, when suffering pain, and destruction and 
death lay around him, the temple of his faith received a 
rude shock. He turned to the creeds for strength, light, 
and comfort, amid such dark problems and cruel sights, 

_ but they afforded little light and gave little strength and 
comfort. In the hour of dire trial they failed. What were 
they in relation to modern life and thought, and in the 
presence of the horrors of modern warfare? Mere empty 
phrases! ‘They did not touch the strenuous life and the 
struggles of the present day. 

When I read “A Student in Arms” I rejoiced more 
than ever in our Unitarian faith—the faith that grows 
with the progress of knowledge, that follows the ever- 
‘growing light, that grasps the realities of being as they 
meet us day by day and in the varying conditions of 
life; the faith that has always declared that belief without 
works is dead, and that he that giveth a cup of cold water 
‘to moisten the parched lips of the meanest child of God 
is an heir of the Kingdom, though he never knew a clause 
the creeds of Christendom; the faith that has taught 
the love of God is vast as eternity—that God loveth 
d hateth none. When a man on the battlefield or 
ere gives his life freely in a holy cause, is it not an 
to his soul and a libel on the love of God to ask him, 
dying, whether he has made terms and put him- 
with God? Is it not a truer, nobler saying that 
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he who believes in unselfishness, in charity and humility, 
and endeavors to act up to these beliefs, is nearer to God 
than he who is well versed in the creeds but is indifferent 
to the practice of the Christian virtues? 

There is a passage in Robert Collyer’s ‘“‘Memories’’ 
that has often occurred to me since I read this book and 
other writings on religion among our soldiers on the battle- 
field. It illustrates better than anything I know the dif- 
ference in the attitude of orthodoxy and Unitarianism in 
regard to the great questions which confront so many 
of our gallant kinsfolk to-day. 

During the American Civil War, Robert Collyer was 
on his way to the battlefield with a number of volunteers 
to work among the wounded and the dying soldiers. In 
his company was Dr. Moody, of Sankey and Moody fame. 
At a meeting they held on the way, Moody gave an ad- 
dress, of which the burden was that “they were going to 
the battlefield to save souls, or those men would die in 
their sins.” He did not say they would go to hell, but 
this was the clear inference if we did not save them. When 
Moody sat down, Collyer rose and said, ‘‘ Brother Moody 
is mistaken; we are going there not to save the souls of 
our soldiers, but to save their lives, and leave their souls 
in the hands of God!” 

Another minister rose and told the company that the 
Unitarians always started at the wrong end, and he added: 
“We must do the one thing, and not leave the other un- 
done—warn the sinner, pray with him, and point him to 
the thief on the Cross!” 

Collyer rose again in an instant and said: “‘ My friends, 
we know what these men have done, no matter who or 
what they are. They left their homes for camp and the 
battle, while we stayed behind in our city. They endured 
hardness like good soldiers, while we were lodged softly. 
They have fought and fallen for the flag of the Union 
and all the flag stands for, while we are safe and sound... . 
I will say for myself that I should be ashamed all my life 
long if I should point to the thief on the Cross in speaking 
of these men, or to any other thief the world has ever 
heard of!” 

Another incident in this connection is of interest. 
Collyer was making a tour of the large hospital just be- 
hind the battle-line at Fort Donelson when a dying soldier 
beckoned him to approach. Collyer went and knelt 
beside him. ‘The man asked him in a faint voice what 
chances he had of entering heaven. He had always, he 
said, tried to do right—to be a man in all things, but he 
had never professed religion publicly. Collyer replied— 
“You will go right home to God, your Father and mine, 
Such was the religion of the inarticulate 
then—such it is to-day, but how many chaplains are on 
the battlefield to-day who can understand it as Collyer 
did then, and how many of them could deliver such a 
touching message of comfort and hope as that delivered 
to that dying warrior at Fort Donelson? Yet in this 
twentieth century the Unitarian church is debarred from 
sending chaplains to the front. We are hardly recog- 


nized by the War Office as a representative religious 


body, but I earnestly believe that ours is the gospel that 
would appeal to our gallant men who are fighting our 
battles and suffering and dying for us. 

In “A Student in Arms’’ Donald Hankey clearly proves 
that the average chaplain does not understand the re- 
ligion of the inarticulate, and has no soul-satisfying mes- 
sage to uphold him in danger and death. Let us whose 
privilege it is to share in the glorious Larger Hope of the 
Unitarian faith—it is the religion of the future—let us 
cherish it more than ever before, and as opportunity per- 
mits become missionaries in its behalf, and when peace 
is restored, and our war-worn soldiers return home, we 
may deliver unto them a faith that can stand, a faith un- 
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shaken by the cruelties and catastrophes of life—a faith 
undying, free—that reaches above the strife and tumult 
of men and nations—a God of Love still reigneth, in whose 
safekeeping all souls are in life, in death, in time and in 
eternity.—/]. Glynne Davies, in The Christian Life. 


Sayings of Luther. 


Hier steh ich. Ich kann nicht anders, Gott hilf mir. 


Amen. 


A Christian man is a most free lord of all things and sub- 
ject to no one; a Christian man is a most dutiful servant 
of all things and subject to every one. 


Permit each man to teach and to believe that which 
to him seems good and fitting, whether it be gospel or 
whether it be false. All that authority is entitled to 
prohibit is the preaching of disorder or revolt. 


The Gospel, or Glad Tidings, is so called because it is 
a gracious message of God’s good-will to men. It is that 
which quickeneth, maketh joyful, willing, obedient, and 
ready to do good works. 


Sayings about Luther. 


The principle of moral individualism, of the free, re- 
sponsible relation of every soul to God—this it is which 
stamps the movement of Luther with its characteristic 
impress, and, more than any other thing, enables us to 
understand its power and success.— John Tullock. 

Honor and everlasting thanks to the man who broke 
for us the spell of papal autocracy, who rescued a portion, 
at least, of the Christian world from the paralyzing grasp 
of a power more to be dreaded than any temporal despot- 
ism—a power which rules by seducing the will, by captur- 
ing the conscience of its subjects; the bondage of the 
soul!... Modern civilization, liberty, science, social 
progress, attest the world-wide scope of the Protestant 
reform, whose principles are independent thought, free- 
dom from ecclesiastical thrall, defiance of consecrated 
wrong. . . . Our age still obeys the law of that move- 
ment whose van he led, and the latest age will bear its 
impress.—Frederick H. Hedge. 


No individual, perhaps, ever did so much as Luther did 
for the spiritual edification of a people. Nothing gives 
one a more striking impression of his fertility and of the 
extent of his resources than to behold him, while in the 
midst of a battle that agitated Christendom, taking time 
to compose works for the instruction and guidance of his 
countrymen, works of a positive cost, wholly apart from 
a merely polemical intent. A Christian poet, he wrote 
grand hymns which since his day have been the vehicle 
for the outpouring of the religious feelings of millions of 
hearts. They have been sung in the household, in the 
church, and by armies in the field. Congregational sing- 
ing in the German churches was the creation of Luther. 
Then his manuals of instruction have inculcated in myriads 
of minds the main facts and truths of the gospel, expressed 
in the homebred dialect which comes home to every 
German heart. But the signal literary achievement of 
Luther is his translation of the Bible. Nothing less 
can be said of his work than that it made an epoch in 
the history of the German tongue, and is the fountain 

pe of the modern vernacular literature—George P. 
isher. 
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[OcTOBER 18 1917 


Our Missionary Opportunity in Canada. 


REV. HORACE WeSTWOOD, D.D. 


Some four years ago it was my privilege to speak in an 
American city on behalf of a particular congregation in a 
Canadian city. At the close of the address, which, by 
the way, resulted in a most liberal response, one gentleman 
remarked with perfect seriousness: “I wish your cause 
and your work all possible success. Unfortunately, the 
claims of my own church are so great that I have all I 
can do without subscribing to foreign missions.” 

Evidently he was of the opinion that the imaginary line 
which we call the border between the United States and 
Canada was a reality. To-day, however, we are not 
conscious of such distinction. In a sense as never before 
we are one people. The walls of partition have been 
broken down. A deep bond of union exists between us. 
Terrible and awful though the tragedy of the war may be, 
yet through its sufferings we have come into a clearer 
fellowship. Canada is no longer far away. In this hour 
it is peculiarly near to the great heart of the American 
people. This meeting of our General Conference on 
Canadian soil will do much to cement the bond. For us 
who are doing the work of the Canadian churches it is a 
great occasion. We shall return to our tasks with 
strengthened resolution to carry on the work it is given us 
to do. ‘It is not only a great occasion, it may prove, as 
far as our work is concerned, to be historic, for under the 
inspiration of this week we hold for the first time a public 
meeting under the heading of ‘‘’The Canadian Unitarian 
Association.” 

It is fitting to discuss here one of the things that is 
uppermost in our minds, namely, our missionary oppor- 
tunity in Canada, yet we must not harbor the implication 
that the spiritual needs of the Canadian people are dif- 
ferent from those of the American people. As a matter 
of fact I have known Canadians who felt that most of the 
peculiar people dwelt south of the border line and that the 
United States would do well to import a few Canadian 
missionaries. It would act as an antidote to a sense of 
well-being which was, in their judgment, too rampant. 
Such an implication would be fallacious. ‘There is no 
dividing line between our spiritual needs. There is a 
difference in point of population and industrial develop- 
ment, yet no problem is peculiar to either of the two 
peoples. In almost every phase of our national life our 
problems are identical in character. We face together 
all the pressing questions which are common to a new 
world, and just as we haye the joint task of assimilating 
great numbers who come to our shores from other lands, 
so our moral and spiritual tasks are one. In its essence, 
then, the missionary problem facing Free Christianity in 
Canada is the same as that in the United States. 

In spite of this, however, I have often heard it claimed 
by leaders of other denominations that, whatever may 
be true of the United States as to the need for the type of 
church organization which fosters that kind of religious 
life which may be said to be distinctive of Unitarianism, 
there is no such need in Canada, for it is already being 
met by existing religious institutions. 

If this claim is true, then there would be no justification 
for the continuance of our existence as a separate church 
in this Dominion. If this contention could be proved, — 
then persistence of missionary effort on our part would be ~ 
analogous to that of a business house seeking expansion” 
and through effective organization and advertising 
creating a demand and new market for its” goods. — 
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should then be justly criticised as a sect which for its 
own glory was seeking a foothold in Canada, and we 
should be reduced to the level of an ignoble denomination 
wilfully entering into competition with other religious 
bodies. ' 

This is-absolutely contrary to the spirit and genius of 
our work. Without any element of conceit, we who are 
called Unitarians may claim comparative freedom from 
the taint of denominationalism. We know to our sorrow 
that denominational pride is still one of the great curses 
of modern Christendom, and, as I understand the spirit 
of the officers of our missionary body, I am sure that the 
very last thing they would wish would be to interpret our 
missionary opportunity in terms of the desire of seeing 
churches bearing the Unitarian name planted throughout 
this Dominion. We have no desire to ‘“‘create’’ an op- 
portunity. Our opportunity can be measured only by our 
peculiar fitness to meet existing spiritual needs which are 
not being met in other ways, and we who are engaged in 
the missionary work of our church have always approached 
the problems it involves in this light. ; 

We therefore cannot help raising the question as to 
what lies behind the claim that our existence in Canada 
to-day is superfluous. In its support two things are 
advocated. First, the growing liberalism in the thought 
of the Canadian denominations; and second, the rapid 
development of the tendency among the great Protestant 
bodies not only toward federation but toward actual 
organic unity; and behind these two contentions there is 
much truth. In the first place, there is a growing liberal- 
ism both in the theology and spirit of the Protestant 
churches in Canada. It is my happy privilege to meet 
repeatedly with the clergy of other bodies in genuine 
religious fellowship, and to join hands with them in the 
common tasks that pertain to our community life. In 
the second place, Canada is much nearer the solution of 
the problem of Christian union not only than the United 
States but than any other Christian nation on the earth. 
We have passed through the sentimental and discussion 
stage to a serious working-out of its many problems. 
The basis of union is already agreed upon. ‘The clergy 
and laity in the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gationalist churches have voted upon it with overwhelm- 
ing majorities in its favor. It is exceedingly probable 
that within five years from the close of the war the union 
between these bodies will have been consummated and 
the United Church of Canada will have become a living 
reality. The religious leaders in Canada may be justly 
proud of both achievements and justly jealous lest any- 
thing should happen to imperil the growing Christian 
bond. 

We do well to ponder over the claim based upon these 
things. We owe it to the cause of the kindgom of God 
upon earth as well as to ourselves to give it our earnest 
prayer and consideration. God forbid that we should 
put one straw in the way of a united Christianity in this 
fair Dominion. God forbid that we should add one iota 
to a spirit of sectarianism which gives promise of dying 
out in Canada. May it never be said that we were guilty 
of trying to win converts to our particular form of faith! 

We are living in a time when the thoughts of men are 

_ thrown into the maelstrom of conflict; when the faith of 
_ men is being tested as never before in the history of hu- 
_man experience. Many indeed feel that it has been 
shipwrecked upon the rocks of war. In this hour the 
souls of men are adrift upon the great sea of uncertainty 
and doubt. God may be in his heaven, but to many it 
is doubtful whether his Spirit is at all present upon his 
, and many such turning to the older forms of faith 
o solace and comfort, no refuge from the storm, no 
ugth in the hour of their soul’s trial. The old 
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answers have failed and they look out upon life as men 
who while bravely playing a noble part are without hope 
in the world. We desire to win no man to a form of 
faith, but if we can bring living faith and hope to such as 
these, then indeed we are fulfilling a great need. It is in 
this that our opportunity exists. Yea, it is not only the 
hour of our opportunity: it is the hour in which we are 
challenged by a great responsibility which if we fail to 
meet we shall prove recreant to our trust. 

Those who deny our mission on the ground of the 
growing liberalism within the churches misunderstand 
its nature. They interpret the issue as being one between 
orthodoxy and liberalism in religion. ‘The issue does not 
lie here. We rejoice in the growing spirit of liberalism 
in religion. We reverently pray that it may be given 
unto us to preserve a liberal attitude of mind among 
ourselves. Yet there are points of view from which 
one can object to the term “Liberal Christianity.” It 
It may mean breadth without depth, 
shallow thought without conviction. Behind it may 
lurk a selfish spirit which shirks the higher responsibilities 
of life. Liberalism simply places dogmatism upon a 
more tolerant plane. This is an achievement to be 
desired, but again I repeat that the issue of Liberalism 
versus Conservation in Christianity is not the real issue of 
the hour. The real issue is the age-long world-wide con- 
flict between’ the “letter which killeth” and the “spirit 
which giveth life.” 

Startling evidence has been brought to the fore that this 
issue still lies at the heart of Christendom to-day. For 
instance, take the controversy that has raged ever since the 
outbreak of the war about the question of Christ’s attitude 
to the use of force. Both the Christian pacifist and the 
Christian warrior have been guilty of a literalism which 
is as crude as it is unspiritual. They have argued that 
by the mere quoting or interpreting of specific texts they 
could prove that Jesus either condemned or gave sanction 
to the use of physical force. It is beyond the scope of 
this address to argue the point. I wish merely to point 
out that the rightness or the wrongness of the use of 
force in the settlement of human affairs is-independent 
of any saying attributed to Christ. It is not a matter 
which can be settled by the “letter which killeth,” but 
by the “spirit which giveth life.” 

It is therefore in its emphasis upon the spiritual nature 
of religion that the specific mission of Unitarianism lies. 
To us Christianity is neither a creed nor a dogma. It is 
not an institution or a church. It is not even a pro- 
gramme, though it may furnish one. It is essentially 
the life of the spirit finding expression in a certain attitude 
of mind and heart and will. Its essential attitude is 
that of trust in and good-will toward man and that spirit 
of service which can be the only basis of any civilization 
which hopes to endure. It is the sense of a world which 
may become crammed in every nook and corner with the 
consciousness of the Spirit of God. 

It is in the failure to recognize this on the part of the 
world, even the so-called Christian world, that there is 
not only the justification for our existence, but the need 
which challenges our highest endeavor. This is our 
Canadian missionary opportunity. It is not peculiar to 
us, however. It furnishes the common task of our 
brethren in the United States. 

The real problem, then, which we as a General Con- 
ference have to face is one of policy rather than that of 
need. At the present time the resources from the point 
of view of both numbers and wealth lie with the American 
churches. It is the practical problem as to how these 
resources can best be utilized in fulfilling our common 
mission. I take it without question—as the past has 
already proved—that there is both the will and the desire 
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to use them to the fullest possible limit. It sums itself 
up, therefore, in two aspects: first, as to the spiritual 
contribution our church as a whole can make to the 
spiritual life of the Dominion; second, as to the material 
contribution our churches in America can make to our 
churches in Canada. 

In the sense in which I have pointed out, we are united 
in our tasks because our spiritual needs are identical. 
Yet in another sense there is a division we must take into 
consideration if we would court efficiency and success in 
the highest sense of the word. 

It has its roots in the fact that whatever may be our 
common spiritual needs we cannot fail to remember that 
Canada within the last few years has developed a deepened 
consciousness of a growing national life. I do not 
mean a crude nationalism,—this the best elements 
throughout the Dominion would justly decry,—but the 
conviction that we are a people with a definite part to 
play in the world as a self-governing nation. It is true, 
as in other nations, there have been elements of disunion 
in the life of the nation during this grave crisis, but, 
despite this, as never before in her history Canada stands 
united as a nation. ‘There was a time when the East 
was supremely conscious of the West, and the West 
sensitively conscious of the East. Ontario and British 
Columbia were not only separated by distance, they 
were divided in spirit. To-day this has been changed. 
Our problems are not simply local, they are national, and 
Canada is trying to meet them as a nation trying to take 
her place not only as a sister nation within the Empire, 
but as a nation among the wider democracies of the 
earth. ‘This has been accentuated and strengthened by 
the war. 

Now in shaping any missionary policy we must be 
guided by the dominant factor in the life of a people. We 
must approach them through the channels most vital in 
their national life. Our message may be spiritual, but 
our method must be based on sound psychology. We 
must take into consideration the impulses and the motives 
which are shaping their outlook and moulding their 
character, and I emphasize again that the one outstanding 
feature of Canadian life to-day is the growth and develop- 
ment of the Canadian spirit—the consciousness of 
ripening nationhood. ‘To ignore this will prove fatal to 
our highest endeavor. It will place us in the position of 
inviting failure from the start, for we shall have proved 
ourselves lacking in those qualities of sympathetic 
imagination which are the foundation of all true achieve- 
ment. When therefore we speak of our missionary 
opportunity in Canada, one must always keep this in 
view. ‘The needs of our missionary churches are great. 
We have only two self-supporting churches in the whole 
of Canada—Toronto and Montreal. At the present 
time all the rest of our English-speaking congregations, 
seven in number, are partly dependent for their continued 
existence upon the generosity of our missionary bodies,— 
partly upon the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, but mainly upon the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. We shall continue, I fear, for some time to come, 
to be dependent upon the cheerful generosity of others. 
Then, too, our churches are wide apart as to distance. 
The nearest English-speaking Unitarian church is over 
eight hundred miles from its Winnipeg neighbor. ‘The 
tendency, then, is to think in terms of the individual 
congregations. This is both necessary and right, but it 
is not enough. ‘There is the danger that in attending 
solely to the needs of separate congregations we shall 
forget the relation of those churches to the wider spiritual 
life of the nation; that we shall ignore that we are seeking 
to make a spiritual contribution to the life of a whole 
people, a people—and I say it with all reverence—which, 
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with all the sensitiveness of a growing youth aware of 
his approaching manhood, is conscious of its destiny as a 
great nation. 

Our policy, therefore, must be correspondingly large- 
hearted and large-brained. It calls for statesmanship 
based on this psychology of Canada’s growing national 
life, and not alone as perhaps hitherto, solely upon the 
needs of individual congregations. Our missionary body 
must be prepared to deal with our missionary opportunity 
in this large way. ~ It must be sensitively aware that it is 
helping to shape the religious life of a young nation. 

I hesitate to make suggestions lest I be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, but I venture to suggest that within our body 
there might well be a department especially and per- 
manently devoted to Canadian missions,—a department 
which would keep to the front the special importance of 
our Canadian work, which would foster and keep alive 
throughout our whole church the sense of its unique 
significance in the light of those factors of which I have 
been speaking. 

On the face of it, it might appear that I am advocating 
a policy of separation. This is farthest from my mind. 
It is not a policy of separation, but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is one of even closer union. An analogy of what 
I mean can be found in the relations existing between the 
various nations comprising the British Empire, between 
the Imperial Government and the Overseas Dominions. 
In all its dealings with the latter the Imperial Govern- 
ment never fails to remember that it is dealing with sister 
nations. ‘The bond that holds the Empire together is 
not the sense of common economic destiny, it is not the 
might of the British Navy, it is not the power of armed 
force: it is pre-eminently a spiritual bond. The nations 
are separate, but they are united by ties which can never 
be broken. ‘The separateness is only apparent. Yet it 
is the apparent separateness which is the real secret of 
the common organic life of the whole. 

In a large way the General Conference two years ago 
undertook the special task of raising funds for the needs 
of the Canadian churches. It was a magnificent piece of 
work. ‘The Committee which was responsible for it and 
the churches which responded so generously to its appeal 
can never begin to imagine what it has meant to our work. 
Undoubtedly it saved the whole situation. Without its 
special aid the churches in Western Canada might have 
been compelled to close their doors. At least they would 
have been shepherdless and we should have lost the 
golden opportunity of being privileged to bear witness to 
the faith that is in us during this sad crisis of the world’s 
life. It prevented what would have been the direst 
tragedy. It is beyond my power to convey adequate 
thanks to the American churches, but on behalf of the 
churches in Canada I bear grateful testimony to the 
continuance of the work it has made possible. The 
significance of the undertaking has been even greater 
than its actual achievements. It did more to give a 
sense of a common cause than all the missionary effort 
in the past—noble and self-sacrificing though this has 
been. It appealed to what was dominantly conscious in 
the life of Canada. It was felt to be the definite contribu- 
tion of the free churches in America to the free churches 
in Canada. It appealed to and inspired the imagination. | 
It was the freewill offering of a well-established cause in 
one country to a growing if struggling cause in another. 
To continue my analogy, it was a national contribution. — 

We celebrate this week the one hundred years of peace _ 
between the Commonwealth of the United States and the — 
Commonwealth of the British Empire. Within the 
sacred walls of this edifice we unveil to-day a t 
commemorating this beautiful and holy peace. It 
a new link in the chain binding the hearts of fi 
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_ The occasion has been the meeting of the General Con- 
ference of the free churches of this continent for the first 
time on British soil. It symbolizes the hopes.and ideals 
of the world. It is a fitting indication of the great task 
which lies before us. And as we have forged this link 
in the past let us forge new ones for the future. May 
; this meeting not be simply a celebration, but a beginning 
of greater things for the morrows which are to dawn. 

It has been said that the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association should assume a greater portion of the re- 
sponsibility for our Canadian work. The fact that 
Canada is British territory and has made such great 
sacrifices during these three years, both in money and 
men, has been pointed to as meriting special consideration 
by the Association of the Motherland. Perhaps it does. 
I have had letters from Dr. Bowie full of the most tender 
solicitude for our work. We must remember, however, 
that the resources of the churches in Britain have been 
strained to the utmost. It would be almost impossible 
for them to do more, but even if possible, I doubt whether 
it is most desirable. The war has brought about an en- 
tirely new situation in the relations of the English- 
speaking peoples, between the United States and the 
British Empire. We celebrate not merely one hundred 
years of peace, but the beginnings of co-operation toward 
the realization of the new democracy. We are not simply 
friends, we are partners; and the partnership begun must 
not—will not—end with the cessation of the war. What 
greater contribution would the American free churches 
| make toward perpetuating the partnership than by con- 
} tinuous co-operation in the development of the religious 
} life of the free churches of Canada—that portion of the 
Empire which lies closest to their own borders? 
| I hold within my hand—I was going to say “a scrap 

of paper.’’ Yes, I will say ‘‘a scrap of paper,” but one 
potent with great significance, sacred with great hopes. 
: It is a telegram from the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. It reads as follows :— 
| “In the name of the Free Churches of the United 
States I send heartfelt greetings to you and your congre- 
gation. We claim our share of the burden Canada has 
so nobly borne. We share your confident hopes and 
pledge our loyalty to the ideals you have so unfalteringly 
pursued.” 

The occasion of course was the entrance on the part of 
the United States into this great conflict upon the side 
of the Allies. It came to my congregation, and to our 
sister congregations in Canada as it were, upon the 
wings of mutual love and trust. For some of us—for all 
of us—these last three years have had many dark and 
dreary days. In this great world-storm our faith in the 
ultimate goodness of God and the rightness of the uni- 
verse has been sorely tried. Yet in the midst of the 
darkness the Unitarian churches of Canada have un- 
falteringly striven to hold aloft the torch of spiritual hope. 
_ They have continued to preach as a sacred trust the 

great truth of the Universal Fatherhood of God and the 
: Pe erherhood of man. Even though they sent their sons 
to the war, and many of them lie in unknown graves 
“somewhere in France’’ because of the faith that was in 
them and the unquestionable sense of the righteousness 
of their cause, yet they have kept faith with the great 
principle that some day every nation beneath the eternal 
shall sit at the family table of God. ‘Through the 
. of tears and pain, in the midst of the anguish of 
lation and bloody death, we have sought to keep the 
of men fixed upon the higher vision which shall some 
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dge ourselves anew to this task. We realize that 
hope of a stricken earth lies in the power of a 
faith which holds fast in the dark hour, and as 
our loyalty, our hearts are strengthened by 
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the words of Dr. Eliot which I have just read. Speaking 
on behalf of the Canadian churches, we again welcome 
them as a prophecy of the things we are to strive to fulfil 
together in meeting the missionary problems of the free 
churches in Canada. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


Strength for Temptation. 


My son, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy 
soul for temptation. Set thy heart aright, and con- 
stantly endure, and make not haste in time of trouble. 
Cleave unto him, and depart not away, that thou mayest 
be increased at thy last end. Whatsoever is brought 
upon thee take cheerfully, and be patient when thou art 
changed to a low estate. For gold is tried in the fire, 
and acceptable men in the furnace of adversity. Believe 
in him and he will help thee; order thy way aright, and 
trust in him. Ye that fear the Lord, wait for his mercy; 
and go not aside, lest ye fall. Ye that fear the Lord, © 
believe him; and your reward shall not fail. Ye that 
fear the Lord, hope for good, and for everlasting joy and 
mercy. Look at the generations of old, and see; did 
ever any trust in the Lord, and was confounded? or did 
any abide in his fear, and was forsaken? or whom did he 
ever despise, that called upon him? For the Lord is full 
of compassion and mercy, longsuffering, and very pitiful, 
and forgiveth sins, and saveth in time of affliction. Woe 
be to fearful hearts, and faint hands, and the sinner that 
goeth two ways! Woe unto him that is faint-hearted! 
for he believeth not; therefore shall he not be defended. 
Woe unto you that have lost patience! and what will ye 
do when the Lord shall visit you? They that fear the 
Lord will not disobey his word; and they that love him 
will keep his ways. They that fear the Lord will seek 
that which is well pleasing unto him; and they that love 
him shall be filled with the law. They that fear the 
Lord will prepare their heart, and humble their souls in 
his sight, saying, We will fall into the hands of the Lord, 
and not into the hands of men: for as his majesty is, so 
is his mercy.—£cclesiasticus i. 


My soul, be on thy guard! 

Ten thousand foes arise; 

The hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies. 


O watch and fight and pray! 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 
Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore. 


Ne’er think the victory won, 

Nor lay thine armor down: 

Thine arduous work will not be done 
Till thou obtain thy crown. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty Father, we rejoice before Thee that we have 
come by inheritance into a Christian Church and a Free 
State. May we never be disloyal or indifferent to the 
principles of public liberty and private right. May the 
examples of all who have lived for righteousness come to 
us as a rebuke and as an encouragement; and may we 
never lower the standard of truth and purity in the 
presence of what is false or base. Grant that we put no 
hindrance or occasion to fall in the way of any weaker 
brother, but let our light so shine before men that they 
may see our good works and take knowledge of us that 
we have been taught of God. Amen. 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS OF A  GRAND- 
MOTHER. By Mrs. R. Clipston Sturgis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
One must believe that Mrs. Sturgis is a 
grandmother, since she insists upon it with 
frank enjoyment of the situation, but surely 
her confessions indicate that she has carried 
into grandmotherhood the same spirit that 
animated her when she was barely out of 
her teens. ‘‘I was twenty and looked fifteen; 
my husband was twenty-one, and if one 
studied him carefully he might, perhaps, have 
passed for seventeen; and this mature and 
experienced couple sailed merrily away” 
over the sunny seas; and apparently sunny 
seas and favoring breezes have been their 
portion ever since, except for the sorrow 
touched upon in the tenderness of the 
closing chapter and perhaps in the dedication. 
The charm of these reflections is that they 
are written with the direct honesty of one 
who doesn’t in the least mind saying the un- 
conventional thing, who has learned to 
scrutinize people and motives rather keenly 
but with a good-natured tolerance, whose 
sense of humor might well ‘convert a trying 
situation into a rather enjoyable experience, 
and who is willing, like Mark Twain, even to 
sacrifice some of her relatives on the altar of 
candor. The book is thoroughly enjoyable 
and it is especially recommended to grand- 
mothers as a clever analysis of gains and 
losses peculiar to the class. Mr. Sturgis, who 
is a well-known architect of Boston, has 
done the decorative sketches of the book, 
and he certainly deserves the approval of 
his wife, who says, “He is a busy man, and 
he has behaved beautifully about doing 
them.”’ 


ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZONE. By 
Mildred Aldrich. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company. $1.25 net.—A Hilltop on the 
Marne was one of the first books that made 
the warfare in France seem real to American 
readers and brought to them not only the 
accounts of what had happened but also some- 
thing of the spirit of the French people. ‘The 
present book is a continuation of that story 
brought up through the time of the entrance 
of the United-States into the war. It sup- 
plements the more heartrending reports from 
the trenches and the shell-smitten ambulance 
roads, and shows with graphic details how the 
war has changed the lives of the homekeeping 
people, too old for war service at the front, 
but offering what they have for aid or com- 
fort. No one could be so close to the war 
zone without having interesting experiences 
herself and coming in contact with those who 
were facing the full tragedy of war. Miss 
Aldrich has the literary force and vivacity to 
make good use of these experiences for the 
benefit of her eager readers. 


FACTORIES: Poems. By Margaret Wid- 
demer,. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Those who upon the first publi- 
cation of Factories recognized in it a work of 
genuine merit will welcome its reissue in a 
volume containing not only a revision of the 
original text, but a number of new verses. 
The book is valuable out of all proportion 
to its size. For Mrs. (or is she Miss?) 
Widdemer is a true poet. Her verse is 
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musical. Her words are well chosen. Her 
effects are gained simply, with little sug- 
gestion of strain, yet with not a little power. 
She has also the poet’s gift of a penetrating 
spiritual insight as well as strong social 
sympathies. In the latter respect her work 
is closely akin to that of Wilfrid Gibson. 
The first part of the volume contains a series 
of poems deriving their primary motive from 
various social questions. In them child-labor, 
the sweat-shop, and the social evil find a voice. 
There are also some striking poems on labor, 
Feminism, and war. Among the latter, 
“The War-March” is notable. Then fol- 
lows a section dealing with the poet’s mission; 
this in turn is followed by Greek folk-songs 
and love songs, while a group of poems more 
definitely religious in both tone and subject 
brings the little collection to a fitting close. 
Of the latter, ‘Manet”’ is particularly fine, 
while ‘‘Recompense,’’ ‘‘There is Nothing 
Dead,” and ‘‘The Passing’? are above the 
average. 


THE ADVENTURE BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian 
Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.—Charles Frohman’s words before sinking 
into the sea were: ‘‘Why fear death? Death 
is the most beautiful adventure in life.” 
These are the words that have given Miss 
Whiting her title, and they accord well with 
all that she has previously written on this 
subject. Her faith takes account of religion 
and science and ever she insists most on the 
value of the present life and the obligation 
to make it rich and useful and happy. The 
distinguishing feature of the book is the re- 
liance she places on psychical experiences, 
often of her own and for all of which she 
vouches as true; and in this connection she 
relates many interesting incidents connected 
with well-known people. Miss Whiting be- 
lieves that spirit is invincible and that the 
spiritual attitude has the most practical effect 
on our daily life. She has a buoyant, confi- 
dent faith which has helped many people, 
quite irrespective of its supernatural element. 


THe Rep INDIAN Farry Book. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.—This handsome volume con- 
tains sixty-four stories drawn from the folk- 
lore of many Indian tribes and carefully 
edited by one who has had good experience 
in this field of literary labor. Much is made 
of the moral and fanciful elements in the tales, 
and the coarse and bloodthirsty features 
have been taken out, in order to fit them for 
the reading of children without destroying 
their essential fidelity to original versions. 
They have been arranged according to the 
seasons, since most of them are indeed nature 
tales. Little Burnt-Face is an Indian Cinder- 
ella, and such tales as “‘The Poor Turkey 
Girl,” “‘The Chestnut Kettle,” and others 
remind one, with interesting differences, of 
stories of Hans Christian Andersen, but there 
is not one that has not Indian characteristics 
and atmosphere. 


THE Yukon Trai. By William McLeod 
Raine.. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.35.—This is a book of adventure and West- 
ern daring that holds one in happy suspense 
until the end is reached and then is good for 
a re-reading. The bad man of the book is by 
no means the conventional villain, and his 
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various adventures are second in interest only 
to those of the hero himself. It is, however, 
as well balanced in character interest and in 
its love story as in the degree of exciting ad- 
venture which it includes, and altogether it 
is a story to be unqualifiedly recommended 
to one who wishes to escape from current 
history or fiction based thereon, as well as 
from his own reflections about the present 
state of the world. Here is romance and 
interesting incident to be had for the reading. 


“Tuy O1p OrpER Cuancera: A View of 
American Democracy. By William Allen 
White. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 
Co. 1917. 80 cents.—Since the first edition 
of Mr. White’s thought-suggesting volume 
appeared, much matter along similar lines 
has come to the surface and sorely needs at- 
tention. It is in the attempt to supply what 
has been lacking at this point that Mr. White 
has now put forth a carefully revised edition 
brought up to the present moment. Accord- 
ingly, these later pages contain very much in 
the way of suggestion and discussion that 
will be new to the general reader. Within it 
we shall hear of two constitutional amend- 
ments, of primaries adopted almost univer- 
sally, of the initiative and referendum intro- 
duced into American city charters, mothers’ 
pensions, universal compulsory education a 
substantial fact, and many other waymarks 
along the path of progress distinctly visible; 
and all these allied details, it must be re- 
membered, are but the briefest fraction of 
the whole. 


MotTsHer West WinpD “WHEN” STORIES. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Lattle, 
Brown & Co. $1.—A new book by Mr. 
Burgess needs only the announcement, so 
well known and popular are his tales of what 
happened in the Green Meadows or the Green 
Forest. Familiar characters reappear and 
familiar scenes become the setting for new 
dramas of the busy life that goes on unend- 
ingly, ‘These are tales told of the Long Ago, 
when the bluebird first won his beautiful 
coat, or the bat got his wings and the hum- 
mingbird his long bill, or a dozen other wonder- 
ful things happened to be repeated again and 
again by sticcessive generations. Mr. Bur- 
gess dedicates his book to “‘all little children 
and to all those crowned with the glory of 
many years who still retain that priceless 
possession, the heart of a child.” He has 
won the right to make such a dedication. 


Tus Litre Book or THE Frac. By Eva 
March Tappan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.—Here is the book for those 
who wish to know the history of our flag from 
the time when John Endicott cut out the red 
cross of St. George from the flag of his mother 
country, taking his punishment with appar- 
ently no regrets and fortunate in keeping 
his head after an exploit so bold. Miss 
Tappan suggests that if he did the same thing 
to-day he would not fare as well. She finds 
many another interesting episode in the flag 
history of the country and recounts them 
with spirit. Besides the narrative she gives 
convenient directions for proper 1 
toward the flag, a table of flag a y 
a number of selections, and other inform: 
The book is entirely authoritative. = 
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Rosemary. By Alice “E. Allen. Cosy 
Corner Series. Boston: The Page Co. 50 
cents.—This bright and pleasing little story 
about and for girls recounts the amusing 
misunderstandings and happenings grow- 
ing from the doings of twin sisters whose 
resemblance is so close that even their most 
intimate friends cannot tell them apart. A 
thread of adventure runs through the tale, 
and all ends happily for every one in the 
last chapter, in fashion most desirable, even 
if the outcome be almost too good to happen 
in real life. 


Our Next Door NErcHBors. By Belle 
K. Maniates. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.35.—This amusing story of the 
young couple who were invaded by a neigh- 
bor’s children has the good humor and 
sensible outlook on life that made Amarilly 
of Clothes-Line Alley a welcome companion. 
Human nature, and particularly child nature, 
is shown as worth understanding and sym- 
pathy, and the book is entertaining from 
more than one point of view. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Yale Review for October has fifteen 
articles all worth reading, with forty pages 
of book reviews that may give “the tired 
business-man”’ of whom Judge Grant writes 
some notion of what is going on in the literary 
world which he has no time to explore. 
What Charles S. Brooks writes about, “‘Buy- 
ing Old Books,” illustrates the difference 
between the business-man and the book- 
worm. As was to be expected, five of the 
articles are related to the Great War, mostly 
by way of interpretation, with some poems 
of thrilling emotion caused by the disasters 
of the war—one in French by Emile 
Cammaerts, translated, drawing a parallel 
between the woes of Belgium and the suffer- 
ing of Christ. The magazine keeps to its 
high level of excellence. 


The First Unitarian Church School of 
Buffalo announces the publication of A 
Calendar of War Verse to be sold for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. This calendar 
contains fifty-three poems of the Great War, 
and represents forty-three leading authors 
of the day. Careful attention has been given 
to the choice of poems suitable for special 
days and seasons. The leading nations in 
the war (Belgium, France, England, Russia, 
and America), the aspects of heroism, sacri- 

fice, liberty, humanity, and ultimate peace, 
all receive tribute. The general aim is to 
present a poem for each week which will bear 
its message of idealism and inspiration. 
Many poets of our day have consecrated 
themselves to the task of stirring the world 
to devoted patriotism and to high endeavor 
in the cause of freedom and humanity. The 


their torch. The literary quality needs no 
testimony other than the names of those 
whose verses appear by special permission. 
Among these names are Rupert Brooke, 
f Seeger, Alfred Noyes, Edgar Lee 
ers, Hermann Hagedorn, Florence 
Coates, Amelia Josephine Burr, 
ine Lee Bates, and many others of 
te. It should meet with generous ap- 
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preciation as an inexpensive Christmas gift. ] or more may be obtained at a reduced price. 
A beautiful design for the cover-sheet, sym-| All receipts from the sale will go to the Red 


bolizing war, victory, and peace, has been 
contributed by a well-known artist of Buffalo. 
The leaves are illuminated in color and 
mounted on a cardboard standard 514 by 8 
inches. If any group or organization desires 
to use the calendar to raise money for its own 
local branch of the Red Cross, lots of fifty 
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The Dome. 
The Four-leafed Clover. 


“Three leaves, of course, I’m bound to have, 
The little clover said. 
“They’re all I’m set to do, but still 
I think I’ll go ahead 
And grow another, if I can, 
An extra leaf, to show 
That I am trying, with all my might, 
To live, and work, and grow.” 


” 


So, while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 

“How foolish!” cried the other ones. 
“Why do an extra task? 

Three leaves is all the world expects, 
And all that it can ask!” 


But lo! men hailed the-extra leaf 
And grasped its meaning, too, 
For now the four-leaved clover stands 
For luck—a symbol true, 
Since ’tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck, 
That conquers all the best of life, 
And brings the worker luck. 
—Priscilla Leonard, in Youth's Companion. 


Why the Bear Sleeps all Winter. 


A long time ago little Brother Rabbit 
lived, quite sober and industrious, in the 
woods. In those days he never troubled his 
neighbors, nor meddled with their house- 
keeping, nor played any tricks. 

In the fall he gathered his acorns and his 
pig nuts and his rabbit tobacco. On a frosty 
night he would set out with Brother Fox 
for the fields, and while Brother Fox looked 
over the farmer’s chicken-yard little Brother 
Rabbit picked cabbage and pulled carrots 
and turnips and parsnips for his cellar. 
When the cold and snow came, he never 
failed to share his store with a travelling 
chipmunk or a wandering field mouse,—oh, 
little Brother Rabbit was a very good neigh- 
bor indeed; but quite close by in the woods 
lived old Bear. 

Now old Bear was not content to mind 
his own housekeeping, and doze in the sun, 
and look for wild honey, and fish through 
the ice in the winter. He was full of mis- 
chief and was_always playing tricks. Of all 
the beasts in the wood the one he loved best 
to trouble was sober little Brother Rabbit. 

Just as soon as Brother Rabbit moved to 
a new tree root and filled his bins with vege- 
tables and his pantry with salad, creepy, 
creepy, crawly, along would come old Bear 
and carry off the vegetables and tip over the 
things on the pantry shelves. Just as soon 
as Brother Rabbit filled his house with nice 
dry leaves for a bed and hung his walls with 
moss for curtains, creepy, creepy, crawly, 
along would come old Bear and try to squeeze 
himself into the bed too, and of course he 
mussed it all up. 

At last Brother Rabbit could endure it no 
longer, and he went to the other beasts of the 
forest to ask their advice. 

The first he met was Brother Frog, sit- 
ting on the edge of a pool and sticking his 
feet in the nice cool mud. 

“What shall I do, Brother Frog?” asked 
Brother Rabbit. ‘Old Bear will not leave 
me alone.” 

“Come along to Brother Squirrel,” said 
Brother Frog. 
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So they went to the place where Brother 
Squirrel was cracking nuts in a hickory-tree. 

“What shall we do, Brother Squirrel?”’ 
asked Brother Frog. “Old Bear will not 
leave Brother Rabbit alone.” 

“Come along to Brother Mole,” 
Brother Squirrel, dropping his nuts. 

So they all went along to the place where 
Brother Mole was digging foundations for a 
new house, and they said:— 

‘What shall we do, Brother Mole? Old 
Bear will not leave Brother Rabbit alone.” 

“Come along to Brother Fox,” said 
Brother Mole. 

So they all went to the place where Brother 
Fox sat combing his brush behind a clump of 
bushes, and they said :— 

“What shall we do, Brother Fox? Old 
Bear will not leave Brother Rabbit alone.” 

“Tet us find old Bear,’”’ said Brother Fox. 

So Brother Frog and Brother Squirrel and 
Brother Mole and Brother Fox all went along 
with Brother Rabbit; and they hunted and 
hunted and hunted for old Bear, but they 
could not find him. ‘Then they hunted and 
hunted again, and at last they peeped in a 
hollow tree. There, inside, lay old Bear, 
fast asleep. 

“Hush,” said Brother Fox. ‘Then he said 
to Brother Frog, ‘“You fetch some mud”’; 
and he said to Brother Squirrel, ‘‘ You fetch 
some leaves”; and to Brother Mole he said, 
“Vou dig, Brother Mole’’; to little Brother 
Rabbit he said, ‘‘You stand ready to do 
what I tell you.” 

So Brother Frog brought mud, Brother 
Squirrel brought leaves, Brother Mole dug, 
and little Brother Rabbit stood ready. 

Then Brother Fox said to little Brother 
Rabbit, ‘Stop up the ends of old Bear’s 
log.” 

Brother Rabbit took the leaves and the 
dirt and the mud, and he filled up the ends 
of the log. He hammered them hard with 
his two back feet, which are very good for 
hammers; and+they all went home, for they 
were quite, quite sure that old Bear would 
never be able to get out of that log. 

Well, old Bear slept and slept; but after 
a while he awoke, and he opened one eye. 
He saw no sunshine, so he thought it must 
still be night, and he went to sleep once more. 

After a few days he awoke again; but he 
heard the wind blowing outside, and he 
thought it must still be night, so he went to 
sleep: 

After a few weeks old Bear awoke again; 
but he heard the snow and the sleet beating 
outside, and it was warm and dark inside. 

‘“‘What a very long night this is,” said old 
Bear, as he curled up his paws and turned 
over and went to sleep once more. 

This time he just slept and slept until it 
began to be very warm inside the log, and 
and he heard in his dreams the birds’ footsteps 
outside. 

He stretched himself and shook himself. 
He rubbed his eyes with his paws, and he 
poked away the leaves and mud, and he went 
outside. 

But was he not surprised? It had been 
a frosty night in the fall when he went to 
sleep, and now the woods were green with 
spring. Old Bear had slept all winter! 

“That was a fine long sleep,’ said old 
Bear, as he set out for little Brother Rabbit’s 


said 


_|house to see if he had anything good for 


breakfast. ‘‘I shall have another long nap 


next f 
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So every summer old Bear plays tricks on 
little Brother Rabbit, but every fall he goes 
and creeps away into a warm, dark place to 
sleep until spring, and so have his wild grand- 
children and his great-grandchildren ever 
since.—Southern Folk-tale im Kindergarten 
Review. 
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A Good Sport—Underneath. 


- They sat on the beach—three boys in 
bathing-suits. Two were robust and the 
other noticeably pale and slight. They were 
watching the breakers pound the smooth, 
hard, sand smoother and harder as they rested 
for another swim. 

“T'll stump you both,” cried one of the 
bigger lads, springing to his feet and running 
down the beach, ‘‘to dive that whopper which 
is rolling up away out there. Come on!” 

“Not for me,” said Bob Stewart, quietly. 
“T’m comfortable where I am!” 

“Oh, you’re a piker, Bob!” called the boy 
from the water’s edge. ‘‘Come on, Phil! 

Or are you no good, too?” 

Philip Gordon, the slight, frail-looking 
lad, hesitated for a moment, but the contempt 
in Billy’s voice was not to be borne. He 
sprang up, ran down the beach, and with 
Billy dove into the heart of the great green 
wave about to break upon the beach. Five 
minutes later both boys came toward the 
watchful Bob—Billy only slightly exhausted, 

Phil out of breath and staggering—and sank 
down beside him on the sand. 

“You're no sport at all, Bob!” Billy man- 
aged to say. ‘‘’ T'was great!” 

Phil shivered a little. ‘‘The undertow is 
awful out there,” he gasped. “I thought it 
had me once for sure.” 

Bob looked at them both for a long mo- 
ment. ‘There was something very much like 
anger in his blue eyes. 

“Y’m going to tell you fellows something,” 

he said at last, ‘‘whether you like it or not. 
I’m disgusted with both of you. This good- 
sport talk of yours, Billy, isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be, and this stumping another 
fellow to do a downright dangerous thing is 
a mighty bad habit to get into. To tell the 
truth, I think I’m a better sport—znder- 
neath—than either of you.” 

“Oh, you do, do you?”’ jeered Billy. 

“Yes,”’ said Bob, quietly, “I do. I don’t 
exactly enjoy being called a piker, but you 
see I can’t afford to risk my life doing a fool- 
ish thing, though I’m as strong as you are, 
Billy. I’ve got a mother who needs me and 
some younger brothers, and I’ve learned to 
think of them when some one dares me to 
do a reckless thing. I think it would be 
plain selfish on my part to accept a dare like 
that. Of course, you’ve plenty of money, 
Billy, and all that, but I don’t know that 
money- would have made it any easier for 
your father and mother if you’d been drowned 
this morning in that undertow, as that San 
Francisco fellow was two days ago. And 
as for you, Phil, you were ill all winter and * 
you aren’t able to do these things. If I 
were you, I’d hunt until I found sand —— | oe 
to refuse to take a dare like that.” . a. 

Billy and Phil were silent. te 

“I don’t mean,” Bob continued, ‘that 
I’d stop to consider myself if any one e 
were in danger and needed my diving th 
the breakers for help. I think I’d be 
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life because he hasn’t courage enough to re- 
fuse a dare. And I feel just the same, Billy, 
about a fellow who gives one like that. They 
may be good sports on top, but I don’t be- 
lieve they are—very far underneath!” 

Billy turned to help Phil on with his 
sweater. 

““T guess you’re right after all, Bob,’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘I never thought of it in that 
way before.” 

“‘T guess you are, too, Bob,” echoed Phil.— 
Mary E. Chase, in the Wellspring. 


The Lost Family. 


“What’s that?” asked Doll Nancy, un- 
easily. Doll Dora was a jointed doll, so she 
slowly turned her head and looked over her 
shoulder. She also was quite an expe- 
rienced doll. She could remember last sum- 
mer. “I think it is what they call a thunder- 
storm coming. Oh, dear, it will ruin my 
pink chiffon if Bertha doesn’t come for us 
soon!” 

“Will it ruin my new kid slippers?” asked 
Doll Nancy, anxiously. 

“What are chiffons and kid slippers to my 
trouble!’ exclaimed Doll Susan, mourn- 
fully. She was a rag doll and much the 
largest and eldest of all. “I am a Work of 
Art. Aunt Sophie said so when she painted 
me. She said my smile was a happy ac- 
cident. She said she couldn’t do another 
like it if she tried ever so hard. If it had 
been done in oil colors it wouldn’t wash 
away; but she uses water colors. Besides, 
I am stuffed with wheat, whole wheat. 
There wasn’t a bit of sawdust or bran on 
the place, and Aunt Sophie thought wheat 
would be better than cotton. When wheat 
gets wet, it swells. I leave the rest to your 
imagination!’ 

The growling of the thunder grew louder 
and louder; the wind rose and big drops 
began to fall; but Bertha, upstairs in the 
playroom, read on and on. The rain came 
in torrents. There was not wind enough 
to blow the rain into the house; but, just 
to be sure, mother went from room to room 
looking at the windows. When she came 
into the playroom Bertha looked up, smil- 
ing, and the first thing she saw was a row 
of small empty chairs. The smile vanished, 
and she sprang up sobbing. Downstairs 


she flew. 
“OQ daddy! My dolls! Under the big 
Baldwin! Oh, oh, oh!” 


: Her father rose and looked out of the 
window. ‘The mischief’s done, I’m afraid,” 
he said. But he put on his mackintosh and 
rubbers, opened an umbrella, and went out 
to bring the poor drowned creatures in. He 
came back empty-handed and looking puz- 
zled. 

“There is nothing on the seat nor near it. 
You must have put them somewhere else 
or brought them in, girlie,’ he said. 

She helped father and mother look all 
over the house, and after the rain they 
searched every nook and corner of the 

Poor Bertha passed a miserable night. In 

the morning as soon as she was dressed she 
nt down into the orchard for another sad 
at the fatal spot. For a moment she 
ht she must be dreaming. She rubbed 
and looked — There sat the 
dolls, fresh and dry and smiling. 


~~! 
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Gathering them in her arms, she flew to the 
house. It was father that found the note 
in Susan’s apron pocket. 

“Careless Mother,” it said. ‘In trying 
to beat the storm home last night I took a 
short cut across your father’s orchard. 
Fancy my surprise when I saw, under the 
big Baldwin, a deserted family. It was be- 
ginning to rain, so what could I do but but- 
ton them under my coat and take them 
home. Sorry I couldn’t return them last 
evening, but I hadn’t time. Let me warn 
you that if ever again I find this charming 
family abandoned to the mercies of the 
storm I shall adopt all three and you will 
never see them more.”—Mary Parks, in The 
Child’s Hour. 


A True Mouse Story. 


“Molly, mother wants you in the parlor. 
Hurry.” 

““Oh, dear! I was just finishing Agatha’s 
apron.”’ Molly held it up with pride as she 
spoke, but big sisters are unappreciative. 

“Well, put it away. I am to brush your 
hair and put on you a clean apron. Mrs. 
Warren wants to see you.” 

“Very well, when I thread my needle and 
stick it in.” Molly unwillingly folded up her 
doll’s spring sewing, which lay scattered all 
about; but she was an obedient little girl, 
and when Sister Bess had finished making 
her toilet she went at once downstairs. 

Just as she shook hands with Mrs. Warren 
something dreadful happened. She dis- 
tinctly felt something move in her pocket! 
It gave a little jump, and then was quiet. 
Then it jumped around, until Molly was 
nearly frantic. She was sure a mouse had 
gotten into her pocket, and at the thought 
she uttered a scream that brought mother 
to her side. 

“What is the matter, what is the matter?” 
cried mother. 
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“Tt’s a mouse! It’s a mouse! I feel 
it in my pocket! O-o-o!’’ Demure little 
Molly actually screamed with fright. 

Mother grasped the pocket and held it. 

“Now, darling, it will not trouble you any 
more,” she said. A funny look came into 
her face, and she began to laugh. Then 
she put her hand in the pocket, and drew 
forth—a spool of thread! 

“Here is your mouse,” she said. Molly 
suddenly checked her tears and began to 
laugh too. 

“Why, it has been unwinding ever since 
I left the nursery,’ she exclaimed, catching 
sight of the thread trailing along the floor. 
“T wonder where the beginning is!’’ 

“Run and see, and wind it up carefully 
as you go,” said mother. 

With the tears still wet upon her April 
face, Molly retraced her steps, winding all 
the time. And where do you think she 
found the end of her thread? Why, in the 
very needle she had stuck in Agatha’s apron 
and laid away in her little work-basket.— 
Holiday Magazine. 


Keen Scent. 


Mrs. Jones was in the habit of giving 
Henry a large piece of chocolate cake when- 
ever he came to see her; but one day, when 
she was expecting company, she left the cake 
uncut, and did not offer him any. 

For a time Henry waited, and then re- 
marked, ‘‘Mrs. Jones, it seems to me I smell 
chocolate cake!”’ 

Mrs. Jones laughed, and, going into the 
cupboard, cut him a tiny slice. ‘‘That’s 
all there is for you to-day, Henry,’ she de- 
clared as she returned with it. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jones,’’ said the child, 
politely,*disappointed, and then added, with 
a great, ,Sigh, ._ Seems strange that I could 
smell so “small a piece.’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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John White Chadwick. 


JAMES H. WEST. 


If one who knew and loved John Chad- 
wick were asked how long it now is since 
his warm hand was last held and his cheery 
voice heard, who would answer, ‘‘ Thirteen 
years’? Yet he passed—far too early— 
from his studiously active life to his quiet 
resting-place in Waterside Cemetery, Mar- 
blehead, Mass., in 1904, thirteeen years 
ago. His birthday was October 19, and 
the present issue of the Christian Register 
is chosen for this brief memory of him as 
the nearest issue of the year to that anni- 
versary. 

Few seasons pass that the writer of this 
article does not make his pilgrimage to the 
Chadwick burial lot, most often with some 
friend who also admired and appreciated 
him, to read beside his dust some life- 
sermon of his, or one of his stirring and 
persuasive calls to freedom, and to repeat 
some of his rare verses of the near-by sea 
which he loved and of the eternal hope 
which he cherished. So was it a week or 
two since. 

The nook where Chadwick lies is a beau- 
tiful spot on the Salem harbor edge of Mar- 
blehead, bordering directly on the shore, 
where the murmur of the rising or falling 
tide sounds forever, day and night, though 
he who often wandered by it and wrote 
of it can no longer hear. Of his dead friend 
Arthur Hallam, Tennyson in his unequalled 
dirge could write,— 


“The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darkened heart that beat no more; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing of the wave. 


“There twice a day the Severn fills; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills.” 


No doubt Chadwick sometimes pondered 
with satisfaction that this spot on the Mar- 
blehead shore where his father and mother 
already lay would in time receive his own 
earthly frame, and that the sea would still 
there sing to him, however then unvibrant 
his ear. The trees are so numerous on all 
sides, and their foliage is so dense, that 


little direct sunshine penetrates to the lot. 
The modest stone to Chadwick’s memory 
bears this inscription :— 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
SON OF 
JOHN WHITE 
AND 
JANE STANLEY CHADWICK 
BORN MARBLEHEAD 
OcT. 19, 1840 
DIED BROOKLYN 
DEC. II, 1904 
MINISTER OF RELIGION 
PASTOR OF THE 
SECOND UNITARIAN CHURCH 
IN 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
FROM 
1864 UNTIL 1904 


A darker stone immediately behind it, 
at the rear of the lot, is that of his father, 
who bore the same triple name. The father 
was the Cap’n Chadwick of the unique and 
fascinating memorial volume prepared by 
his son. The inscription on the father’s 
stone is of sufficient interest in itself to be 
here given:— 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
BORN 
NOVEMBER 18, 1809 
DIED MARCH 21, 1806 


HE WENT DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 
AND DID BUSINESS ON GREAT WATERS 

IN THE GOOD SCHOONER HERO HE WEATHERED 
THE SEPTEMBER GALE OF 1846 

HE WAS A MAN OF GREAT SIMPLICITY 

OF WORD AND DEED, PERFECT IN HONESTY 
FAITHFUL IN FRIENDSHIP, A MOST LOVING 
HUSBAND, AND A FATHER WHOM HIS 

CHILDREN COULD NOT HONOR AND 

REVERE BEYOND HIS JUST DESERTS 


Beginning to climb close by the tree- 
sheltered Chadwick plot, a capacious prom- 
ontory in the cemetery sweeps upward to 
form a more open plateau, giving from its 
pergola a noble view of Salem and its spa- 
cious harbor, a haven at one time covered 
with East Indiamen bringing hither the 
early riches and the curiosities of China, 
Japan, and the South Seas, but now deserted 
and silent. Northeastward is the passage 
to the open ocean. A short ramble to the 
near-by elevated ‘‘Commons,” bowlder- 
strewn and rudely ravined, opens to the 
eye the whole easterly sweep of the Marble- 
head peninsula, with its frequent outreach- 
ing rocky capes; and beyond these stretch 
three thousand miles of radiant sea, 

How Chadwick loved to roam among 
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these wondrous scenes those who followed 
his writings know. Even into his most 
serious work their presence creeps, time and 
time again, as illustrations. For instance, 
in that intellectually and spiritually satisfy- 
ing book, ‘The Faith of Reason,” which, 
though first published nearly forty years 
ago, has not yet been surpassed for insight 
and religious inspiration, occurs the follow- 
ing passage. He is writing ‘‘Concerning 
God,” and of the gradual elimination, from 
the equation of our thought and feeling, 
of the “unknown quantity” in this concep- 
tion. He says:— 

“The unknown which has elicited the 
awe and reverence of men’s hearts has 
never been a simple negative. It has been 
wonderful to them and awful and reverend 
as the mysterious background of something 
known or felt to be so. And, with the 
advance of science, what makes the ever 
vaster amplitude of the unknown so quick- 
ening to our awe, our gladness, and our 
trust, is that the little we do know is so 
wonderful, so marvellous; and we proceed 
to people all the vast unknown with the 
benignant forms and forces which have been 
openly revealed to us. It is as when I 
stand upon the rocky headlands of my 
native shore, and look out upon that ‘glori- 
ous mirror where the Almighty’s form 
glasses itself in tempests.’ 


‘Eastward as far as the eye can see, 
Eastward, eastward, endlessly, 
The sparkle and tremor of purple sea.’ 


Surely what fills me with a joy so keen that 
it is almost pain is not alone the flashing 
tumult of the great expanse of waters; it 
is also that, beyond where sky and water 
meet, with my mind’s eye I see the mighty 
ocean reaching on and on, and beautiful 
with the same unspeakable beauty as the 
little space that lies within my field of vision. 
It is the beauty of the known that makes 
the beauty of the unknown so sure and so 
entrancing.” 

More especially and naturally in his 
poems Chadwick utters over and over his 
deep passion for these native rocks and 
shores, and recounts his endless pleasure 
even in their simplest scenes. In “All for 
Each”’ he carols blithely,— 


“T sat on the rocky headland 
That juts from the queer old town, 
Where the lichen-covered ledges 
To meet the tides run down.” 


In stanza after stanza of the poem he gathers 
up the beauty of all the commonplace yet 
joy-giving sights and sounds about him— 
the dories swaying at their moorings, the 
white sails of the vessels in the harbor, the 
sunlight flashing on the sea, the gray clouds 
soaring above; then the flitting butterfly’s 
rapture, the sea-gull’s pride, the voices of 
playing children,—a multitude of things 
animate and inanimate forever present for 
those who have eye to note them and heart 
to feel them. 


“And these are but one day’s riches, - 
The gatherings of an hour; 
But every day i is mighty, _ po) 
Each night is a night of power.” ay 
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‘ 
Did his sight of beauty make Chadwick 7. 


a poet, or did his aptitude for poesy 
his sight and insight? Did his cons 
of immortality lead him ee i 

eternal hope, or did his 
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inspire him to an outreaching apprehension? 
However this may have been, we perforce 
: forget not, while resting at the shrine of his 

_ burial-place, to repeat his ‘‘ Abiding Love,” 
and others of his poems which strive to 
prevision What May Be:— 


“They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 
The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


“More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare.” 


_No, to follow our friends—to follow Chad- 
wick himself—were not so hard. But are 
we here taking too much for granted? Is 
there really the Anywhere whereto to fol- 
low? Is there of a truth, when all is said, 
any ‘“‘vast unknown’’ where all shall fare, 
and where all shall meet again? In present- 
day literature this query seems to grow 
more and more insistent, and we shall have 
to meet it and learn to conform ourselves 
to the result. When the question occurs 
to us as we stand at Chadwick’s graveside, 
we strive to recall his verses of ‘‘King Ed- 
win’s Feast.’’ Two stanzas are brought to 
mind, in the first of which, as here quoted, 
a “noble Thane’ speaks; in the second, as 
quoted, “‘Paulinius the Christian” breaks the 
spell of silence which fell upon the gathering; 
and the final line, italicized in the poem, is 
murmured ponderingly by all present :— 


““*What is all this life of ours, 
With its graces and its powers? 
It is like the bird that came 
In between us and the flame, 
Stayed a moment in the room - 
With King Edwin and his eldormen and 
thanes, 
Then was off into the gloom.’ 


“*Not from darkness comes the soul, 
Nor shall darkness be its goal. 
For that too there is a nest, 
Whither flying it shall rest 
Evermore. It must be so.’ 
Said King Edwin and his eldormen and 


thanes, 
‘Would to God that we might knowl!’” 


But however some may argue, the human 
soul will scarcely give up yet its dream of 
some kind of soul continuance. And at any 
rate there is the earthly immortality,—the 
immortality of influence,—from which none 
of us can escape if we would, be our influence 
good or bad,—and of this also Chadwick 
frequently speaks. The stanza quoted be- 
low puts this undying influence most forci- 
bly. Perhaps in Chadwick’s own case, if 
it were only Chadwick the man we rap a 

mind, a sceptic even in the matter of ‘ 
_ manent influence’ might reasonably sie 
a certain force in his query, ‘‘ Notwithstand- 
ing all that Chadwick said and did, and all 
that he was, how many are there to-day 
4 ho, after the short passage of thirteen 
ars, remember, or know anything about 
or ever think of him? Where, then, 
his earthly immortality?’ But though 
man and a teacher he was a leader, it 
‘so much of Chadwick the man we are 
ag as of Chadwick the inspirer. In 
d_ religious services every Sunday 
ns ere Pune 2 ys Sc rE 
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absorbed it, and who hand it on for still 
others in turn to absorb and spread. We 
must bear in mind that only “radical” 
religion—toot religion—has salt-savor for 
permanence and for fine world-helpfulness; 
and, to his greatest and his lasting honor, 
Chadwick in his. religion was a “‘radical,’’ 
a reasoner ,— 


“Seeking through all he felt or saw 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
To find the law within the law.” 


He was thus the true conserver; and if 
at times he wielded the hammer, it was 
always ‘‘hammer soft as snowflake’s flight.”’ 
O. B. Frothingham could rightly say to 
Chadwick, at the celebration of the latter’s 
twenty-fifth Brooklyn anniversary (1889), 
“Tf liberalism has in any measure recon- 
ciled the utmost liberty of thought with 
spirituality of faith, it is largely due to you.” 
That was now twenty-eight years ago. 

The whirligig of time indeed has strange 
revenges, and one of them is that the rever- 
ent and revelatory ideas denounced sixty 
and even thirty years ago are to-day pub- 
lished in missionary tracts and circulated 
by the thousand as the saving gospel for 
man. Thus Chadwick has proved, in his 
own experience, the truth he set forth in 
what is perhaps the most notable and heroic 
stanza among all his lofty writings,— 


“The world goes on, and happiest is he 
Who in such wise wins immortality, 
That, should he sleep for ever in the grave, 
His work goes on and helps the world to 
save.” 


Blessed, it is written, are the dead who die 
in the Lord. Certainly blessed are the dead 
who live—still live—in the hearts of their 
friends, and in the mighty evolving life of 
an enlarged and purified mankind. 

As I finish writing, the evening shadows 
are falling upon Chadwick’s grave. But 
in vision I see a morning halo transfiguring 
his tomb. 


inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 


What would an American mother do if 
she should receive a letter like the following 
from her son somewhere in France? 


“Dear Mother:— 

“T didn’t think much of the talk of the 
necessity of food conservation before I left 
home; I thought that there always had been 
food enough for all, and that there always 
would be. But since I have come over here 
I have had my eyes opened; I have talked to 
some of the thousands of prisoners who are 
coming in every week from the German 
trenches, and have learned something of the 
scarcity of food in their own land; I have 
been in the homes of both poor and rich in 
France, and have seen how carefully every 
bit of food is handled; and I realize to-day 
that unless you save immense quantities of 
food for us, there is grave danger that the 
armies in France will go hungry. You know 
what that would mean. No soldier can fight 
without plenty of food. If the day comes 
when we can no longer fight, the great 
sacrifices America has made that the world 
may be made safe for democracy will have 
been in vain, all because there are too many 
who felt, as I once felt, that food conservation 


is unnecessary! 
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“Save the food, mother, and help us fight 
our battles.” 


After receiving such a letter any mother 
would be eager to start a campaign of food 
conservation in her home. She would 
welcome the opportunity to make the weekly 
reports as to how many wheatless meals, 
meatless meals, and wasteless meals she had 
served. 

Millions of mothers are co-operating with 
the United States Food Administration. 
This is the reason the churches have been 
asked to enlist every family to fill out the 
Weekly Report Cards for nine weeks, be- 
ginning October 28. 

Joun T. Faris, D.D. 


We have found great satisfaction in re- 
viving the old New England custom of 


having hot oatmeal porridge, ‘‘hasty 
pudding,’’ or hominy as the main dish at 
supper. This suggestion is perhaps useful 


only to those families that have their most 
substantial meal in the middle of the day. 
Such households will find the hot mush very 
acceptable on cool autumn evenings; and it 
helps to solve the problem of the menu on 
““wheatless days.”’ 

I think we shall find a good many of the 
simple habits of the old time returning to 
favor, and the small economies of “dear 
frugal New England”’ may yet seem worthy 
of general imitation. CaB.: S: 


Wanted, Register Pleasantries. _ 


If friends will cut out the Pleasantries col- 
umn from old Registers and forward these to 
Troop Number 2, B. S. A., care of the Salem 
Fraternity, 11 Central Street, Salem, Mass., 
the strips will be pasted on cards and sent to 
the boys in France by the Red Cross. 


We Believe. 


May I call attention to Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham’s book ‘‘We Believe” as a 
gift book to older classes in our church 
schools? Many of our superintendents will 
welcome a book so closely related to “Our 
Faith”’ as a book of ‘‘Recognition.” It is 
sure to strengthen the foundations of faith 
and to stir the noblest emotions. It should 
go to all our young people. 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY. 
Boston, Mass. 


For the French Wounded. 


A novel feature of the American-Fund- 
for-French-Wounded section in the Allied 
Bazaar will be the Parcels Post Booth. 
Every one is asked to send an article, worth 
about a quarter, by parcels post. These 
packages will be numbered and held as 
originally wrapped. Then, at the entrance 
to the Bazaar, will be distributed little 
numbered cards saying, ‘‘ There is a package 
awaiting you at the American-Fund-for- 
French-Wounded section.”” Upon payment 
of a quarter, the package corresponding 
with the number on the card will be de- 
livered. Every one will be satisfied by re- 
ceiving the money’s worth. The blind buy- 
ing will prove an amusing attraction and a 
source of revenue at trifling expense and 
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trouble to the individual contributor. Be- 
sides, every postage stamp purchased helps 
Uncle Sam. So please mail your package 
as soon as you can, addressed, Parcels Post 
Booth, American Fund for French Wounded, 
20 West 23d Street, New York City. Fur- 
ther donations, either money or merchandise, 
will be gratefully received, but friends are 
counting surely upon many twenty-five-cent 
parcels-post packages. 


Hospitality in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Young men from Unitarian families 
joining the United States Navy and stationed 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard or the Naval 
Reserve Stations in Brooklyn will be extended 
hospitality by the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, and its members, if those who 
know of any such will kindly communicate 
with Rev. J. H. Lathrop, 98 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Montague Alliance. 


Friends of the Montague church are 
reminded of the Alliance fair to be held 
November 9. While there is to be no re- 
membrance table this year, any donations 
in fancy articles or cash will be much ap- 
preciated and gratefully acknowledged by 
the president, Mrs. George A. Cooke. 


A Salem, Mass., Anniversary. 


The celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Second 
Church in Salem will occur in the week of 
October 21 to October 28 inclusive, and will 
be an interesting occasion. This church is 
the old East Church of which Rev. William 
Bentley was the pastor from 1782 to 1819, 
with which was merged the Barton Square 
Church in 1897, and is now called the Second. 
Rev. Alfred Manchester is now the respected 
pastor of the old church, and he has preached 
two interesting sermons leading up to the 
celebration. On the first Sunday of this 
month he delivered a sermon dealing with 
the history of the East Church, and last 
Sunday his topic was the Barton Square, of 
which a former editor of the Christian 
Register, Rev. George Batchelor, was pastor 
for many years, and about which he has 
written entertainingly in his ‘‘ Memoirs.” 

On Sunday, October 21, a beautiful bronze 
tablet to the memory of Dr. Bentley will 
be placed in the church, and the service will 
be devoted to its dedication. During the 
week, on Wednesday evening there will be 
a church social and supper for the people of 
the society and their friends, at which there 
will be short addresses. Sunday, October 28, 
in the forenoon at 10.30 there will be a union 
service of the three Unitarian churches, at 
which Rev. Edward D. Johnson, pastor of the 
First Church, and Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, 
pastor of the North Church, will divide the 
honor of the occasion with the pastor, and 
in the evening there will be a public service 
to which Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
Boston has accepted an invitation to be 
present and will preach a sermon. 

It is especially desired that those who 
represent families formerly connected with 
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the old church will accept a cordial invitation 
to the services either on the 21st or the 28th, 
or, better still, on both days. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Boston Unitarian Club began its 
meetings for the season on Wednesday even- 
ing, October 10, at the Hotel Somerset. 
Echoes of the Montreal Conference furnished 
the themes of the speakers, coupled with the 
thought of the forward look for the de- 
nomination. President George H. Ellis in- 
troduced as the first speaker the newly 
elected chairman of the Council of the 
General Conference, Rev. Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, who regretted that he could 
not, like Burton Holmes, show moving 
pictures of some of the incidents, amusing or 
thrilling, of the Conference. ‘“‘I am sure 
you would be thrilled,” he said, ‘if I could 
throw upon the screen the climax of the 
whole Conference, which came at the be- 
ginning of the session and cleared the air 
for many of us and I think for the de- 
nomination itself—if I could show you our 
ex-President, Mr. Taft, leading that great 
gathering and insisting that this terrible 
business must be seen through.” 

Dr. Frothingham touched on the past 
history of the Conference, referring to the 
steps by which it had gone farther and 
farther afield until two years ago it reached 
the Pacific Coast, ‘‘But it was a greater 
step still,” he said, ‘‘to go outside the United 
States. And what a time it was to go outside 
our own territory! 

“A Montreal friend of mine, a prominent 
physician, told me that last summer, while 
motoring through Vermont to Massachusetts, 
as he would stop for luncheon and leave his 
car, some New England farmer would ap- 
proach and, seeing the insignia on his car, 
would say, ‘You live in Canada?’ The 
doctor would reply ‘Yes,’ whereupon a great 
horny hand would reach out and the old man 
would say: ‘Grip! There’s no line any 
longer between your country and mine!’ 

Some of us have been working for 
years to develop this international spirit, 
to get countries working together and to 
feel that they had a common cause for hu- 
manity; and now, before we know it, a 
League of Nations has been formed, by which, 
as Mr. Wilson has said, four-fifths of the 
people of this world are united—for what? 
Not to crush a people, but to crush a system, 
and to establish in this world enduring peace. 
Now, thank God, we are united by the 
closest kind of bonds, so that the peace is 
going to be kept not only between our coun- 
tries, but eventually between all countries, 
because of this great and holy alliance.” 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody spoke enthusi- 
astically of the fine spirit prevailing in the 
Conference, especially as reflected in con- 
nection with the exciting episode of the 
opening session. “There was not a word 
spoken,” he said, “in that great tension and 
excitement which was not praiseworthy; 
and the little group who dissented from the 
opinion of the vast majority expressed them- 
selves in their turn in a noble, self-abnegating 
manner. ‘The whole matter passed off in a 
way which made us all proud of our brethren 
and confident of our future.” 

Dr. Peabody presented forcibly the needs 
of the Pension Fund, for which he is about 
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to start on a journey to the important cities 
of the Middle West in the endeavor to add 
$250,000 to the various funds now available 
for aiding clergymen in their advancing years. 

Hon. Sanford Bates, a former member 
of the Massachusetts Senate and now a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention, 
supplemented the remarks of the other 
speakers by pleasant reminiscences of the 
Montreal Pilgrimage. Touching on the 
forward look for the denomination, he said: 
“There is only one way that a person can 
look to-day, and that is straight ahead. In 
the play ‘Seven Days’ Leave,’ when an 
older officer is trying to inspire the younger 
men he tells them how when a captain is 
shot down he cries out to his lieutenant, 
‘Carry on, Mr. Smith!’ The lieutenant in 
turn, if he falls, cries out to the sergeant, 
‘Carry on, Sergeant Jones!’ As fast as one 
man falls it is passed back to those in the 
rear. So those great heroes among our an- 
cestors who landed here years ago and es- 
tablished a democracy, those men who 
fought to maintain that democracy in ’61, 
and those great heroes who have handed to 
us as a gift, as a boon, as a priceless treasure, 
—all those men are to-day turning back to 
us, and they say ‘Carry on!’ It is the duty 
of every Unitarian and every American 
‘citizen to carry on those institutions and those 
ideals until the dawning of that day in 
which the whole world shall be a democracy 
and those ideals which we Unitarians cherish 
—the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man—shall be a reality.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association met at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, ‘Tuesday, October 9. Present: 
Messrs. Bates, Brown, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, 
Hutchinson, Richardson, Robertson, Wilbur, 
Williams, Wilson, Wigglesworth, Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. 

The tceasurer presented his report for 
September :— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on:hand Sept..7; 2027)... ./. s\cnsaleeanrea 
From donations. 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of. Brookline, “Mass. 


$79,831.13 
132.30 


(additional), added to Reserve F ind 4 eee 50.00 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brookline, 
Mass. (additional, and final payment to 
Seth K. Sweetser Fund, NO».2) aseuab coca 220.32 
Tnteregt* 1s 0.00 yc eget ein Oe ees 90.46 
Income of invested funds. . 6,800.15 
Investment Church Building Loan F und, “Te- 
paid on loans. $2. o..:.. Usenet ae eee 400.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian Build- 
INgAGCOUNE ©. 4:10.02 ee eee 3-90 
$87,528.26 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)....... $5,640.88 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. ..... 1,532.78 
Expenses of Unitarian Building............ 316.99 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds. . 857.45 
Investments 4.7 <.c/a ss usaee «aaa ae eee e 
Army Huts Fund ....... co 


Publication Departmen 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, ae 5 


$87,528.26 


Upon the recomipenaeaee of the publica- 
tion committee the following votes were 
adopted :— se 


When ordering change of ads 


please send old as well as 
address. 


- Voted, That the president be authorized to send copies 
of the Christian Register to the camps and cantonments. 
Voted, That the publication agent be authorized to send 
such copies of our publications as the president may direct 
to the libraries for soldiers. 
_ Voted, That the editorial secretary be requested to 
collect suitable material for pamphiets and bulletins to be 
issued as the Army and Navy Series, and that Judge 
Hoar’s Letter to his Son and “A Letter to a Sick Soldier” 
by Robert Collyer be included in this series. 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
it was 

Voted, That the president be authorized to appoint 
volunteer chapiains for the various camps and cantonments, 


and that a sum not to exceed $2,000.00 be appropriated at 
the discretion of the president for expenses. 


Upon the recommendation of the field 
secretary for New England it was 


Voted, That the sum of $200.00 be appropriated from the 
New Engiand budget for the church at Montague, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. Carr presented a report for the com- 
mittee appointed to co-operate with and 
expedite the work of the Department of 
Religious Education. 

The crisis in the work in Italy caused by 
the death of Mr. Conte was given careful 
consideration, and upon the motion of the 
secretary the following resolution was 
adopted :-— 


Resolved, That the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association learns with deep sorrow of the death 
of the Rev. Gaetano Conte in Florence, Italy, on the 27th 
of last August. The secretary of the Association of 
Liberali Credenti, the courageous representative of liberal 
religion in Italy, Mr. Conte brought to his work large 
abilities and devoted labor. In his death the cause of 
liberal faith throughout the world suffers a heavy loss, 
and we deeply feel his departure as a personal sorrow; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association extend to Mrs. Conte their very’ sincere sym- 
pathy. 

Voted, To continue paying to Mrs. Gaetano Conte for the 
remainder of the fiscal year, or until further notice, such 
portion of the appropriation for the work of Mr. Conte as 
remains unpaid. 


Upon the recommendation of the president 
it was 


Voted, To appoint the foiiowing lecturers on the Billings 
Foundation :— 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, of Franklin, N.H., in the South. 
Rev. R. W. Boynton, of Buffaio, N.Y., in the Northwest. 
Rev. E. M. Wilbur, of Berkeley, Cal., in the Southwest. 
Rev. N. J. Springer, Field Secretary of the Young 
* People’s Religious Union, in the Middle West. 


* Upon the recommendation of the secretary 
it was 

Voted, To present the piano in Channing Hall to the 
church in Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


The secretary laid before the board the 
results of his study of the mission in Jamaica, 
a very large correspondence, and the report 
of the meeting of the ministers’ committee, 
and after discussion it was 


Voted, That whereas the directors two years ago con- 
eluded that it was inexpedient to continue the support of 
- the work at Kingston, Jamaica, but yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the minister, Rev. E. E. Brown, and his friends 
to extend the aid given for a further period of experiment; 
saat whereas the ministers’ committee which has since 
co-operated in the support of the mission has now notified 
he board of its decision to withdraw its aid, it is 
‘oted, that the board place on record its appreciation 
sincere enthusiasm of Mr. Brown for our cause, and 
that the results do not appear to justify further 
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Voted, That the board places on record its appreciation 
of the co-operation and labors of Dr. Wendte and his as- 
sociates of the ministers’ committee on behaif of the Jamaica 
mission, and that a copy of this vote be sent to Dr. Wendte. 


Upon the recommendation of Dr. Wilbur 
it was 


Voted, That a consideration of the condition of the minis- 
try and the outlook for recruiting the ministry be made a 
specia! order for the next meeting of the board. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P.M. 
Louis CoRnIsH, 
Secretary. 


Religious _Intetligence. 


Announcements. 


Application for admission into the Unita- 
rian Fellowship has been received from 
Hugh Walters Gayer, a student at Union 
Theological Seminary. George W. Smith, 
Walter R. Hunt, Frank A. Gilmore, Com- 
mittee of Fellowship for the Middle States 
and Eastern Canada. 


Application for admission into the Unita- 
rian Fellowship has been received from 
Berthold Erick Schalow of Erie, Pa. George 
W. Smith, Walter R. Hunt, Frank A. Gil- 
more, Committee of Fellowship for the Middle 
States and Eastern Canada. 


The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
at Natick, Mass., Tuesday, October 23.. The 
topic for the day will be, “‘The Church and 
the Brotherhood of Nations,’’—what the 
Church can do to promote the spirit of 
brotherhood after the war. 


Application for admission into the Unita- 
rian Fellowship has been received from 
Charles Judson Dutton of Troy, N.Y. 
George W. Smith, Walter R. Hunt, Frank A. 
Gilmore, Committee of Fellowship for the 
Middle States and Eastern Canada. 


The fortieth annual conference of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association will be held with the 
Griswold Union Church, Griswold, Ia., 
October 23-25. ‘The general theme will be, 
“The Challenge of the Unitarian Church,” 
and among the speakers will be Rev. L. B. 
Fisher, D.D., Chicago, Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens, Omaha, Rev. C. M. Perry, Iowa 
City, Rev. Chas. E. Snyder, Sioux City, Rev. 
Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Rev. C. W. 
Reese, Des Moines, Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Rev. Geo. T. Ashley, Griswold and 
Rey. R. D. Van Tassel, Sioux City. 


The Essex Conference of Unitarian 
Churches will hold its annual meeting in 
Lawrence, Thursday, October 25, at ten 
o’clock. Prof. Emerton of Harvard Divin- 
ity School will give an address on Martin 
luther. Rev. Frank B. Crandall will speak 
of Camp Devens, ‘‘The Challenge of a 
Great Opportunity,” and Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester and Rev. Maxwell Savage will give 
reports on the General Conference. The 
morning session will be held in the Church 
of the Good Shepherd (Universalist), and 
the minister of that church, Rev. G. C. 
Robbins, will conduct devotional service at 
12. Box luncheon. Ladies of the Lawrence 
church will serve coffee at the new Unitarian 
chapel, where the afternoon session will be 
held. Rev. William S. Nichols will give 
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a history of the Unitarian movement in 
Lawrence, and Miss Jennie F. Woodbury 
will speak on Post-Office Mission work. 


The South Middlesex Conference will be 
held with the Unitarian church at Natick, 
Mass., Tuesday, October 23. The topic for 
the day will be, “The Church, and the 
Brotherhood of Nations; What the Church 
can do to Promote the Spirit of Brotherhood 
after the War.”’ Rev. Howard A. Pease and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow will speak in the morn- 
ing session, with discussion opened by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins. The devotional service 
will be conducted by Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson. The afternoon session will 
be devoted to the discussion of Red Cross 
work, with speakers who have had practical 
experience in the field. 


Meetings. 


THE New HampsHire UNITARIAN ASSOCI- 
ATION.—The annual meeting was held at 
Littleton, N.H., October 10, 11. A meeting 
of the ministers on the morning of the roth 
was addressed by Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, 
on ‘What is Happening to the Churches of 
New England?” in which he pointed out the 
lifelessness of many of our old First Parishes. 
In the discussion it became clear that most 
of the ministers present had found churches 
more concerned with trivial affairs of ritual 
and traditions than with the essentials 
of religion. In the afternoon Rev. Marion 
F. Ham of Reading, Mass., spoke on ‘“‘A New 
Reformation through a Reborn Christianity.”’ 
It was a clear and forceful statement of 
changes in every field of thought, and he 
showed how already in England and France 
a new sense of brotherhood is manifesting 
itself and religion is being reshaped. What 
is now going on abroad will come to us as 
we bear our share of the world’s struggle 
against the tyranny of force.. Rev. Howard 
R. Williams of Concord reported the General 
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The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes an 
in a ially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much need 
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Conference at Montreal. In the evening 
Rev. George F. Patterson of Peterboro 
preached the conference sermon, an inspir- 
ing presentation of “Religion as Essential 
to Life.” 

The Thursday programme was opened by 
devotional service led by Rev. Otto E. 
Duerr of Laconia, during which he spoke of 
“Religion as the Life Eternal.” Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels of Wilton spoke on the 
“Leadership of the Church in a Village 
Community’’ and pointed out that the church 
is the greatest single asset of any village. 
If its doors are closed, the life of the com- 
munity invariably slumps, and as long as its 
doors are open the improving conditions of life 
about may be traced to her influences. Rev. 
E. B. Gearhart of Manchester made the closing 
address, on ‘Religion Valueless except as a 
Philosophy of Life,’’ an eloquent appeal for a 
practical as well as an ethical religion. 

A resolution was adopted which recorded 
the untiring efforts of Rev. Henry G. Ives 
for the advancement of Unitarian principles 
within the boundaries of this conference. He 
has now, at the call of duty, enlisted as a 
private with the Canadian troops, and the 
conference sent to him this expression of 
appreciation of his earnest work and his 
noble spirit. 

The Committee on Liberal Evangelism 
made a report which was ordered sent to all 
the ministers and churches of the con- 
ference. A resolution was passed com- 
mending the Francistown Society to the 
trustees of the Downing Fund. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the Littleton parish for 
its bounteous hospitality, and one by the 
Littleton people to the speakers for the 
inspiration brought to the church. The 
sympathy of the conference was extended by 
vote to Rev. Eugene M. Grant, who suffered 
an injury while in Littleton and was taken 
to the hospital on the first evening of the 
conference. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Hon. J. O. Lyford of Concord; vice-president, 
Mr. J. J. Donahue of Manchester; recording 
secretary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Keene; 
general secretary and treasurer, Rev. H. C. 
MacDougall of Franklin; directors: Rev. H. 
R. Williams of Concord, Mr. Clarence 
Bridden of Concord, Mr. Warren G. Howe of 
Nashua, Mr. R. W. Sulloway of Franklin, 
Mrs. David Whiting of Wilton, Mrs. H. 
Sumner Mitchell of Keene. The conference 
was presided over by Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send of Nashua. Otto E. Duerr, Secretary 
pro tem. 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society: Resolutions were adopted at 
a special meeting of the Society September 
25, recording that whereas Rev. Henry G. 
Ives has been pastor of this church and 
financial agent of Proctor Academy for 
many years and has rendered important 
services to the church, to Proctor Academy, 
and to this community, and that whereas 
he has recently enlisted as a private for the 
good of humanity and to make the world 
safe for democracy, the church now gives 
Mr. Ives leave of absence for one year 
in token of its appreciation of what he has 
done for the church and this community 
and is now patriotically doing for the good 
of humanity. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The 
Church of the Unity has been the first among 
the Springfield churches to provide a week- 
night entertainment for the soldiers. The 
entertainment was arranged by the Women’s 
Alliance, and seventy-five young men from 
the companies on guard at the armory were 
invited to attend and all but one or two were 
present. Invitations were also extended to 
a suitable number of young ladies and to the 
parents of*the twenty-two young men from 
the parish who have entered military service. 
The necessity for introductions was ob- 
viated by having each person wear a card with 
his. or her name written thereon. During 
the first hour a sleight-of-hand performance 
was given, after which the boys gathered 
around the piano for a sing, and refresh- 
ments were served. Then followed an 
hour of dancing, in which the young people 
joined heartily. Many were the expressions 
of appreciation as the soldiers departed for 
their barracks. As one of the sergeants 
exclaimed, ‘‘The boys will talk of this for 
three weeks,’ while a young private said, 
“This is the kind of thing that keeps a fellow 
from booze.” The experiment was so: suc- 
cessful that already plans have been made 
for a series of such entertainments at in- 
tervals during the winter. The October 
church calendar contains an honor roll of 
twenty-one names of the young men of the 
parish who have enlisted in the service of 
their country for the length of the war. 
Five of the number are in France, seeing 
active service. ‘The remainder are in train- 
ing at military camps or have entered the 
Naval Reserve Corps. The Women’s 
Alliance, of which Mrs. Reccord is president, 
has held its first meeting. The subject was, 
“Our Own Affairs,’ discussed by some 
of the Alliance members and the minister. 
During the week of October 15 Mr. Reccord 
will assist in one of the Y.M.C.A. huts at 
Camp Devens. 


VINEYARD HavEN, Mass.—Stevens Me- 
morial: Services have been held in the Uni- 
tarian church from the first Sunday in June 
to the last Sunday in September, with 
increased interest from Sunday to Sunday. 
The congregations have been good, at times 
nearly filling the little church. Great credit 
is due to the Women’s Alliance. Though 
the members have been very busy working 
almost every spare moment for the Red 
Cross, still they have not neglected their 
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church, finding time in some way to work 
for their regular summer sale, which to their 
great surprise netted them a much larger 
sum than for several years. It was very 
fortunate that they were able to again secure 
the services of Rev. Dr. Charles B. Elder 
of Worcester. He and his good wife entered 
into the work with great enthusiasm. e 
deep and thoughtful sermons the people 
heard each Sunday, full of devotion to the 
church and heartfelt loyalty to our country, 
stirred his congregations to a greater patriot- 
ism and a deeper love for our liberal faith. 
Dr. Elder’s influence has been felt not only 
among the people of our own, but from those 
of other faiths, and often would be seen 
among the congregation these from other 
denominations, including some of the clergy, 


Deaths. 


In Memoriam 
LG. FAS 
August 7, 1917 


“Nothing is here for tears; nothing 
to wail or knock the breast; 
No weakness, no contempt, 
dispraise or blame; 
Nothing but well and fair, 
and what may quiet us, 
In a death so noble.” 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supparsing and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Works without an Institution. Personal a 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise ‘Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets aes further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), pe 
House Hill. Sunday, October 21. ev. tles W. 
Wendte will preach. Commemorative service—Martin 
Luther’s Quadricentennial at 11 o’clock. 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Sguare. Rev, Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., minister. 
Morning service at 11. _Dr. Crothers will preach. Sun- 
day-school at 10 A.M. Primary Class at 11 A.M. The 
Social Service Committee will meet at 12.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16. 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E . Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-: school at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from 9g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morningserviceatr1. The minister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 full 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, jie 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. desor 
Fairley, minister, Sere at was resumed on Sun- 
day morning, October Church ‘service at 1r. The 
minister will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at =e 
Mr. Snow will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES Cn ok 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. ? 

urch at 11 AM. 
‘The Letter and the 


0), corner of 


garten and primary at 11 A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, * 
Spirit of the Belen: Reformation.” 
and a cordial invitation is extended to 
Chestnut Hill (ipswich Street) car to Sersey S 
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all seeming to enter into the spirit of the 
message that Dr. Elder brought to his 
people. The collections have been large, 
and after all bills are paid the sum left in 
the treasury is a good nucleus for the com- 
mencement of next season’s work. Very 
-imipressive was the flag service the early part 
of the summer, when the Women’s Alliance 
presented to the church a beautiful silk flag, 
placing it near the pulpit, a member of the 
congregation placing a bunting flag outside 
of the entrance door, showing to the people 
where this little Unitarian band stood in 
this: world conflict. Truly a little band, 
small in numbers, but large in deeds of 
loyalty, devotion, and good works. 


Personal. 


_ Miss J. Etta Mullen, a member of the First 
Harvard Unit, will speak at the afternoon 
session of the South Middlesex Conference 
at Natick, Tuesday, October 23, about her 
experiences in Red Cross work on the battle- 
fields of France. 


Student Assistant Work. 


I wish to acknowledge with many thanks 
the following contributions toward student 
assistant work at Berkeley and Lincoln. I 
still need $124 and am trusting to the en- 
thusiasm of all Unitarians who want to see 
effective work done among young people in 
the universities to send in this amount. 


Previously acknowledged . . $57.00 
A friend..... I.00 
Miss Caroline S. Burrage. . sarap 6d F 5.00 
ACER U Ce terete ee Sees won c ave Geis iy eves 0 2.00 


Miss Lucy Peirce. . 
Mrs. Francis A. Cranston.. 


$76.00 
Cart B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Camp Devens Fund. 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 
B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton:— 


Previously acknowledged. ..............005+ $3,077.40 
Mrs. Louis A. ces pty Sie. Sess ae 50.00 
Miss Mary P. Bacon. . Shay cndetane aitgceieeots 5.00 
Miss Mary Woodman 50.00 
Maso W WE. BIACKMGP nave ca eesies es 50.00 


Mrs. Richard C. Humphreys........... 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus P. Loring. 


EWIE SUID LAUTAN 7 sche stele Sige # viele wins ess 25.00 
Miss Susan A. Wilcox be ateena re 10.00 
Unity Church, Renektod (additional). . PER cars. 2.00 
A Friend. . 5.00 
First Unitarian ‘Congregational Society, Frank- 

[ie 2 1 RS Pee ees 28.00 


Mrs. "Bayard Ag doh Se ae Taie Aira oh its wm amr 
Mrs. Henry L. Willia: 
North Parish of North / Andover, Mass.. 


$3,722.40 

The total amount needed is $15,000. It 
is urgently requested that contributions be 
sent as promptly as possible to Mr. Wiggin. 


Autumn Conference of Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs. 


- On Saturday, October 27, the autumn con- 
ference of Lend-a-Hand clubs will be held 
at Channing Church, corner Park and 
‘Vernon Streets, Newton, by invitation of the 
Lend-a-Hand club of that church. 

» reports will be given during the 
ing session, which will open at 10.30, 
will be a social hour and box 
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luncheon at one o’clock. At the afternoon 
session, beginning at 2.15, Mr. Winthrop 
Packard, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Audubor Society, will give a talk on “Bird 
Music and Bird Welfare,” illustrated by 
stereopticon pictures, and Miss Annie F. 
Brown, superintendent of the Lend-a-Hand 
Society, will give an account of her recent 
trip to the South in behalf of the Lend-a- 
Hand Book Mission. 

An interesting meeting is promised, to 
which the public is cordially invited. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Wanted, position as housekeeper or companion or both 
combined by competent, intelligent, experienced woman. 

ood references. Address S. M. P., care of Christian 
Register. 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 
Tel. Brookline 4143-M. 


CAROLINE M. HALLETT, 
MarcGaret EF, JARvIs, 


References. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Pa Twaddles: ‘Well, what’s the matter 
now?” Tommy Twaddles: “Ma says I 
mustn’ t never say a word while she’s in the 
Mrs. Twaddles: ‘‘ Why, no I didn’t, 


room.’ ‘ : 
dear. I said you mustn’t interrupt while 
I’m talking.’ Tommy: ‘What's the 


diff’runce?’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Speaking with a young lady, a gentleman 
mentioned that he had failed to keep abreast 
of the scientific advance of the age. ‘For 
instance,” he said, ‘‘I don’t know at all how 
the incandescent electric light is produced.” 
“Oh, it is very simple,” said the lady. ‘You 
just press a button, and the light appears at 
once.” 


“Typographical errors,” said William 
Dean Howells, ‘‘are a amusing. When 
I was a boy in my father’s printing-office 
in Martin’s Ferry, I once made a good typo- 
graphical error. My father had written 
‘The showers last week, though copious, 
were not sufficient for the millmen. I set 
it up ‘milkmen.’”’ 


The schoolgirl was sitting with her feet 
stretched far out into the aisle, and was 
busily chewing gum, when the teacher espied 
her. ‘‘Mary!”’ called the teacher, sharply. 
“Yes, ma’am?” questioned the pupil. ‘Take 
that gum out of your mouth and put your 
feet in!’? was the command, difficult to be 
obeyed.—Florida Times-Union. 


A conversation between two Unitarians 
was once reported as follows: The lady spoke 
of the Cheerful Letter and the Post-Office 
Mission. ‘I thought they were one and the 
same enterprise,’ said the gentleman. ‘Oh, 
no,” returned his vis-d-vis, “‘the Post-Office 
Mission sends out Unitarian literature, but 
the Cheerful Letter crowd try simply to cheer, 
and not inebriate. 


An Englishman was once persuaded to 
see a game of baseball; and during the play, 
when he happened to look away for a mo- 
ment, a foul tip caught him on the ear, and 
knocked him senseless. On coming to him- 
self, he asked faintly, ‘‘What was it?” ‘A 
foul,—only a foul!’’ ‘‘Good heavens!’”’ he 
exclaimed. “‘A fowl? I thought it was a 
mule.”’—Argonaut. 


Lord Rosebery once mentioned to Dr. 
Creighton that there were times when he 
could not sleep. The bishop remarked, 
“Well, my lord, I never suffer from sleepless- 
ness, for whenever I feel weary, I begin to 
read a sermon; and I am off in a very few 


seconds.” ‘‘Ah, my lord,” replied Lord 
Rosebery, ‘‘of two evils I will choose the 
least. Much rather would I go without sleep 


than read a sermon!”—The Gem. 


Among the answers to questions at a 
school examination appeared the following: 
“Gross ignorance is one hundred and forty- 
four times as bad as just ordinary ignorance.” 
“Anchorite is an old-fashioned hermit sort 
of a fellow who has anchored himself to one 
place.” ‘‘The liver is an infernal organ.” 
“Vacuum is nothing with the air sucked out 
of it put up in a pickle bottle—it is very hard 
to get.” 


Ida incidentally indicates interest in ices. 
Irving, impressionable, infatuated, injudi- 
ciously invests. Ida’s indulgence in ices 
is inordinate, insatiable. Irving, impecu- 
nious, ineptly introduces inexpensive innova- 
tions. Ida, instantly irate, indignantly 
impeaches Irving’s iterated infatuation, in- 
sinuating indifference, inurbanity. Ida’s in- 
fantile invective illuminates Irving’s inner- 
most intelligence, inhibiting infatuation, 
intercepting intentions. 
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McNEILLY’S 
RIDING ACADEMY 


Heath Street, near Hammond 
CHESTNUT HILL 
q A large, well- reer: ring {| Dressing rooms for men and 


women, with all modern equipments Lessons by ap- 
pointment 15 Speen rates for evening classes 


Tel. Brookline 166 


HAVE YOUR HOME WIRED 
FOR 


ELECTRIC SERVICE 
BY 
“THE MACLITE SYSTEM” 


This method allows us to wire all ready-built 
houses without damage to walls, floors, or 
ceilings. 
WRITE, -CALL, OR TEL. MAIN 6205 
FOR 


FREE ESTIMATE 
FARLEY & MacNEILL 


98 FEDERAL STREET 
“The Big Value Fixture House.” 


SPORT SUITS 


MEN & hades 


GUARANTEED 


OLEPROO 
HOSE 


FOR MEN WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


Outwear any other Hose—are rich and elegant 
in appearance and are practical as well as ec- 
onomical. 


No Advance in Price 


abate. » 6 pairs $1.75 
For Women.. ..6 pairs $2.35 
Children’s.......3 pairs $1.05 


Holeproof Hose carry the 
fullest possible guarantee 


Sole Boston Agents 


TALBOT CO 


395-403 Washington St 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


B 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


Ror Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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ames SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 

Keeps your ache out of sight 

mrs ne oR enol ay away from the cat, 
hoid 

;pens With foot: Hands never 


— Underground Garbage 
wan aur “83 and Refuse Receivers 


PLousa.pat.orF 


\ A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. Phe cimgtirat yah 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools, 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs, Jonn MacDvurfri£ 
(Radcl.) 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuEsTER Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


THE BROWN SCHOOL OF CANDY-MAKING 


Mrs. ELLA M. BROWN, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 


229 Berkeley St., Tel. B. B. 4576-M 


War Time Candies—Tea Serving 


Private Lessons or Classes 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including sg courses to meet the crowing demas for <= 
Parish oS Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men ~ 
and women. Modern, madaaraatis: scholarly, 1. 
Liberal scholarship f gabe Ee cluding Two eee a 
Sessions at The iversity of us Educatio 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ae 
Quarte Service iesatthstos _ the 
uarter open to uden' 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President. pn 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 


Meadville, Pennsylvania : 
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